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HUNTING THE PRAIRIE PRONG-HORN. 


BY E. L. 


iT IS not generally 
known that the 
pronghorn ante- 
lope is still to be 
found on the roll- 
ing prairie-land of 
Eastern Colorado 
in sufficient num- 
bers not only to 
afford interesting 
sport but to rea- 
sonably guarantee 
the success of the 
hunter who pur- 
sues him. Howev- 
er, he who would 
bag a specimen of 
this litthe monarch 
of the plains must 
still be a persist- 
ent, tireless rider, 
and an accepted good shot, for so wary 
has he now become, since the increased 
settlement of the country and frequent 
encounters with the ranchman and big- 
game hunter from the cities, that no little 
amount of skill is required to success- 
fully stalk him. 

While theantelope is keen of scent and 
hearing, it is on his still keener sense of 
sight that he chiefly depends for his self- 
protection; and so well has Nature en- 
dowed him in this respect, there is little 
chance of his soon becoming extinct, de- 
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spite the shortcomings of the game laws 
intended for his preservation. Indeed, 
by far his worst enemy now is the wolf 
and coyote, these animals making sad 
havoc among the small bands, killing 
large numbers of fawns while too young 
to protect themselves by flight, and occa- 
sionally making away with a Coe and 
even a buck which has become sickly or 
driven into dangerous quarters before 
the blast of a driving, sweeping winter 
storm. 

Du Bray quotes,in his article, “Still- 
Hunting the Antelope,” contributed to 
Shields’ “Big Game of North America,” 
what an old hunter once said to him con- 
cerning the acute eyesight of the prong- 
horn antelope: “What a live antelope 
don’t see between dawn and dark, isn’t 
visible from his standpoint; and while 
you're a-gawkin’ at him through that’ere 
glass, to make out whether he’s a rock or 
a goat, he’s a countin’ your cartridges 
and fixin’s and making up his mind 
which way he'll scoot when you disap- 
pear in the draw for to sneak on’im, and 
don’t ever ferget it.” 

The deer is simply nowhere in this re- 
spect, and some hunters of experience 
and reputation declare that the antelope 
possesses even keener eyesight than the 
ostrich or giraffe, both of which are 
famous for the development of their 
sense of seeing. 
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In localities remote from the hunter, 
the antelope is comparatively tame, but 
in a section where he has been harried 
awhile, particularly after the first few 
weeks of the open season, you will find 
him sufficiently wary to make interest- 
ing sport. 

It is exceedingly difficult to approach 
within 500 yards of a band of antelope 
unless one is favored by the character of 
the country and observes all the nicer 
rules of intelligent still-hunting. It is 
better to select a rolling, broken bit of 
country where one can take advantage 
“of the natural rise and fall of the land, 
though the game, preferring the flatter 
prairie, may not be so plentiful there. 
But your success will be thereby more 
certain. 

The approved method of hunting the 
pronghorn is from the saddle, and the 
most important point to be observed is 
to keep out of sight, with the wind well 
in your face, if possible. The antelope 
seems to be able to feel the vibration im- 
parted to the ground by your horse’s 
hoofs, and to be particularly shy of a 
horse’s neigh orthe sound of his shoe 
striking a piece of stone, so it is well to 
leave your horse picketed in the bottom 
of the draws and make your way hatless 
to the top of the ridges and take a care- 
ful look over. The greatest caution is 
here necessary, for these little fellows 
are not often caught off their guard and 
take alarm of the slightest suspicion of 
danger, starting off with the speed of a 
railroad train to a safer locality. After 
that it is like following a whirlwind to 
attempt to overtake them. 

He likes the tender grass in the bottom 
of some swale where there has been the 
slightest suspicion of moisture earlier 
in the summer and it is well to approach 
such places with the greatest care. Re- 
member the failing is always to over- 
shoot, so hold well down on his shoulder 
and well ahead if heisontherun He is 
possessed of remarkable vitality and is 
almost certain, unless hit in a vital part, 
to get away from even the best mounted 
hunter. 

Judge Caton says, “In fleetness, the an- 
telope excels all other quadrupeds on our 
continent,’ and I have seen enough of 
his ability in this direction to be able to 


add my humble testimony to this fact. 
Bands of antelope seldom range more 
than a few miles from their particular 
locality,and will, unless relentlessly pur- 
sued, return again if driven away from 
any cause. I believe that in the more 
northern countries, where the plains are 
sometimes covered by frozen snow and 
ice, the antelope migrate in winter to sec- 
tions more protected from fhe ravages of 
the frost king in search of food; but in 
Eastern ,Colorado, where the weather is 
more;mild, the antelope remain in prac- 
tically the same locality throughout the 
entire year. 

Flagging the antelope, of which much 
has been written by the earlier hunters, 
is now,no longer resorted to, nor do I be- 
lieve the game can longer be successful- 
ly decoyed in this way, constant harrass- 
ment by the hunter having made the 
animals extremely cautious of approach- 
ing within range of the lure. There are 
still many instances, however, of the ani- 
mal’s acute curiosity being the means of 
getting him into trouble, and I personal- 
ly recall an instance of this kind where a 
fine buck approached to within 160 yards 
of where I was concealed and so sur- 
prised me by suddenly stepping out over 
the crest of a knoll where he was not ex- 
pected{that I missed him point blank with 
the first cartridge and allowed him to 
scamper off unmolested until] he was out 
of shooting distance before trying a sec- 
ond. 

Coursing the antelope with hounds is 
possible only from the fact that the ani- 
mal is notilong of wind, for at his own 
distance he will easily hold his own with 
the very fleetest dogs and fairly distance 
any ordinary pack. 

I had a fine day’s sport, one crisp No- 
vember'morning a year ago, near the line 
of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, some 100 
miles east of Denver,in company with 
my good friend Henry Barksdale. We 
started from the ranch of Mr. J.O. Dostal, 
a cattle king of the range country, than 
whom, by the way, there is no more gen- 
ial host or pleasant gentleman, nor one 
better versed in the habits and haunts of 
the wild game of the sectiun and the best 
manner of bagging it. Our horses were 
well broken and of good endurance, and 
understood the part they were to play in 
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Photo. by A. G. Wallihan. 
A REMARKABLE ANTELOPE PICTURE, 


(Those who know the}wariness of the ante!ope, and the care necessary in getting a photograph of these animals at shortjrange,?will jnot 
be surprised tofsee the above picture cut off so abruptly on the upper side. It was apparently necessary to snap the shutter so quickly on 


the bunch that there was no time to focus before they “smelled the nigger in the woodpile 


and scampered off, The telephoto lens used by 
Mr. Wallihan brings the objects much closer, apparently, than they actually are.]| 
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A NOTE 


the day’s program perfectly. We rode to 
the south, where we were told by some of 
the boys who had been riding in that di- 
rection the evening before,they had seen 
a small band of twelve antelope, near the 
wagon-trail, within gun shot. A most 
thorough search failed to locate this 
game,they having gone away from the 
range for water, perhaps, or .become 
frightened from some cause. 

After an hour or more of riding, we 
succeeded in locating a lone buck at 
what appeared to be a mile’s distance, 
feeding towards the east. Dropping 
under the ridge, we carefully worked 
our way, horseback, to a point we con- 
sidered as near as we could safely ap- 
proach in that manner, and, dropping 
from our saddles, we picketed our horses 
and started stealthily to get nearer on 
foot. With greatest care we wormed our 
way to within what appeared to be 300 
yards of our quarry, only to score a dead 
miss apiece with our first shots and a 
dozen more after the game was on the 
run. 

I have read in the books and frequently 
heard the cowboys tell of running down 
antelope with their horses, but from my 
observation of the way this fellow put 
the prairie-grass under his feet, when he 
heard the reports of our guns, Il am con- 
vinced there is more fiction than truth 
in such statements. 

Several more hours elapsed before, 
with most patient work, we caught sight 
of another band of four bucks feeding 
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alone, one fine old monarch well-posted 
on a convienent rise to guard against 
surprise. 

We tried for a shot from all three quar- 
ters made possible by the direction of 
the wind, but the nature of the country 
was snch that we could not get nearer 
than within 600 yards of them. Whether 
to try them at thisdistance, which meant 
almost certain failure, or to attempt a 
nearer approach by crawling snake fash- 
ion towards them in the open, till their 
fright should overcome their curiosity, 
and then attempt a running shot, was 
the question. The sentinel had drawn 
nearer to the other members of the band, 
though they were lying down now and 
unmindful of our approach, or unaware 
of it. The picket, we decided, had long 
since seen us but his curiosity had, so 
far, overcome his desire to caper off and 
give the alarm. 

We were partially screened from sight 
at first by a patch of high grass,through 
which we cautiously crawled, pausing 
now and lying perfectly still, then crawl- 
ing a few yards and repeating the ma- 
niwuvre. Inthis way,and after morethan 
an hour’s exhausting work, we succeeded 
in covering a distance of more than 300 
yards, most of the time plainly seen by 
the entire band, and to within what 
afterwards proved to be 240 yards of 
them. 

How much nearer we could have gotten 
I do not know, for we decided to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for a deliber- 
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ate shot. The antelope were all on their 
feet now and nervously walking to and 
fro, showing signs of considerable alarm, 
though still curious and apparently un- 
certain as to just what manner of enemy 
we were, and how much danger there 
was to them in our curious evolutions. 

This time it was Henry’s turn to shoot 
first, but our poor calculation of the dis- 
tance again cost us our game,and, to our 
chagrin, our bullets buried themselves 
harmlessly in the sand over their backs, 
and away they scampered. 

Luck was certainly against us that day, 
for rarely does one get a shot at the 
prairie antelope within 300 yards, and we 
had already had two good chances. A 
return to the ranch empty-handed now 
looked almost certain. Roosevelt says it 
is not bad shooting to score a hit at this 
game after fourteen shots, and, indeed, I 
believe this is a fair average when one 
takes his shots as he finds them—the long 
range with theshort. “Inno other hunt- 
ing,” this same writer continues,“is there 
such long-range shooting or so many 
shots fired for every head of game 
bagged.” 

But it developed that there was still to 
be another chance in which to redeem 
our fortunes. As we peered, hatless, over 
the next rise, we saw the side of the op- 
posite swale fairly dotted with the white 
rumps of at least thirty antelope, quietly 
feeding and innocent of any probable 
harm. We dropped breathlessly back to 
the lower side of the hill and made a de- 
tour tothe south, coming upon the head 
of the band madly on the run, having 
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taken alarm notwithstanding our cau- 
tion, but fortunately taking the same di- 
rection we ourselves had taken. 

By chance we both selected the same 
splendid buck, the largest in the band, 
for our particular mark, and a fortunate 
shot through his loin put him on the 
ground at our mercy. He was quickly 
dispatched and thrown over the saddle, 
and we started to make time as quickly 
as we could forthe ranch. It was long 
after nightfall when we reached there, 
having been twelve hours in the saddle 
without a moment’s rest, even for dinner, 
nor a drop of water all day. 

Our ride was in the opposite direction 
from what I should have taken, for it is 
easy for one inexperienced on the plains 
to get turned around. Fortunately my 
companion knewevery inch of the prairie 
and could find his way anywhere in the 
locality on the darkest night. 

“You could not have gotten lost, any- 
way,’ spoke up my host, “for you were in 
the pasture all the time and had only to 
follow the fence, which would sooner or 
later have brought you to the gate and 
the road home.” 

“Yes, but how large is that pasture?” I 
said, for I had not remembered seeing 
that fence after we passed through the 
gate early in the morning. 

“Ten miles each way.” 

Think of that fora pasture! I might 
have followed that fence all night, and 
the best part of the day following, if I 
had started round in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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BY N. 


PART VI.—A 


WAS up in Michi- 
gan last fall and 
I ran across an old 
farmer there who 
was having a peck 
of trouble with his 
@, swine. He had a- 

2> bout three hund- 

red of the finest 
porkers I everlaid 
eyes on and the 
old man was feel- 
ing pretty miserable, for over half the 
flock were exhibiting marked symptoms 
of cholera. In fact, he admitted that he 
was seriously contemplating carbolic 
acid and razors when | happened along.” 

Bliffkins, forit was he, paused for breath. 

“Were you on 

Smith." 

“Certainly I was not. 
But as I was saying, 


foot?” tersely queried 
had my wheel. 
these hogs were 
scheduled for the boneyard unless some- 
thing was done at once. We tried the 
Swedish movement cure to no effect; 
in fact, the rough exercise finished ten of 
the unlucky brutes. At last, realizing 
the uselessness of medical decoctions, I 
resolved to attempt a mechanical treat- 
ment calculated to create moral effect. 
Accordingly I fastened a_ ten-pound 
weight to every pig’s tail that was long 
enough to tie and the next 
there—” 

“Pardon me one moment. Horatio.” 

That resonant voice could be none 
other than Peters’. 

“It strikes me that | have heard some- 
thing similar to that before. However, 
[am glad you have brought it up for it 
recalis an incident that, while unusual, 
still bears the unmistakable imprint of 
truth upon it”. 

“Going to tell us about that boa con- 


morning 


HANK PETERS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


H. CROWELL. 


HEROIC 


SKIN-GAME, 


strictor you trained to wrestle? 
Robinson, casually. 

“No, not that, my friend. 
time. 


inquired 


Allin due 
What lam speaking of occurred 
in Wyoming, shortly after my disastrous 
experience in the geyser farming busi- 


ness. The bottom fell out of that, you 
remember. Well, 1 went into the sheep 
trade. I had a splendid herd and all 


a mountain 
came into the neighbor- 
hood and began to prey on my flock. 

“I tried a dozen schemes to get rid of 
the pest but the villain invariably out- 
witted me. Every morning I would find 
the remains of several of my best animals 
mangled by the brute. I adopted heroic 
tactics. Skinning two of the largest 
carcasses I made a suit which, when 
donned, made me resemble the biggest 
buck in the whole Rocky Mountains. 
Taking mytrusty rifle I mingled with 
the sheep that evening and awaited de- 
velopments. 

“The moon was shining brightly and 
along about eleven o'clock I saw a huge 
grey body vault the corral fence and 
alight within thirty feet of me. The 
beast lost no time in makiny a selection 
but pounced upon a poor little lamb and 
with one strike of his paw, killed it. 

“IT resolved to catch the rascal alive. 
Cautiously I approached the creature 
and, when near enough, I put out my 
hand and grasped him firmly by the tail. 
Quick as a flash | had tied a double knot 
in it for a better grip. The huge beast 
rose to his feet and gazed around. The 
spectacle of a big, overgrown sheep tying 
knots in his caudal appendage was new 
to him. I gave the tail a sharp twist, and 
with a roar we shot over the fence to- 
gether. It was a warm chase he led me 
but gradually my superior wind told 


went merrily until a couger 
lion, you know 
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upon him and he slowed down. Hewas 
completely cowed. 

“The queerest part of it was that I 
afterward employed the lion as a pro- 
tector to the sheep who soon learned to 
regard him as a friend. . 

“Many a night have I known him to 
pounce upon the ordinary wild lion that 
roamed around the sheep-pens and beat 
them off.” 

“Is that all?” asked Bliffkins, during 
the pause. 


Photo. by D. W, Spaiding 


“Yes, except that finally the poor lion 
grew so timid that he became practically 
useless. He was actually sheepish. I was 
almost overwhelmed with sorrow when 
an old buck, who had long been bully- 
ing the poor fellow,pitched into him and 
killed him. It was a sad end for the 
noble beast.” 

Bliffkins felt in his pocket for a match 
and then with a wan smile, walked slow- 
ly away. 

SIOUX RAPIDs, IOWA. 


ALMOST CAUGHT NAPPING. 


(Showing a moose surprised in bed by the clever photographer whose name appears above—being 
one of the rarest photographs of big game “hich has come to our notice.) 
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WITH COPALIS JIM. 


BY ALICE D 


OWEVER prosaic, a 
| retrospect of any life 


shows some day or 
days which stand out 
more or less promi- 
nently from the 
duller background of 
commonplace 
ence. 


exist- 
A storm in the 
night always brings 
to my mind such a 
time. 

The summer and 
fall of 1891 I spent on 
the Olympic penin- 
sula in the State of Washington. That 
wonderful point of land so nearly an is- 
land which, if it were an island, would be 
a continent in itself with its noble range 
of mountains, its numerous navigable 
rivers, its glaciers, its coal, silver and 
gold mines and its forests unrivaled in 
all the world. To the naturalist it offers 
an almost untouched field of study, to 
the prospector untold buried treasure 
and to the hunter a veritable “happy 
hunting ground.” 

Our party was out ostensibly for elk, 
but every day brought such bewildering 
possibilities of enjoyment in other di- 
rections that when we came down from 
the mountains ladened with antlers and 
other trophies of a successful hunt we 
found the weather so beautiful that we 
decided to trust our treasures to the 
tender care of a klootchman for trans- 
portation to the nearest town, and to 
camp a while on the North Beach. The 
otter season was onand though wecould 
not hope to share in this sport, which re- 
quires a quota of skill and patience pos- 
sessed by few mere white men, we could 
al least watch the silent Siwash and 
learn, if not otter hunting, the larger vir- 
tue of those “who only stand and wait.” 

Far out into the ocean to the very 
limit of safety the Indians built their 
frail “towers,” rude structures perched 
high on stilt-like legs, and only just 
large enough to hold one man. Here the 
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hunter takes up his position, and with 
a long range rifle at his shoulder waits 
until his sharp eyes detect the presence 
of the otter on the rocks so far away as 
to be almost indistinguishable to ordina- 
ry eyes. At rare intervals the crack ofa 
rifle comes faintly to the shore, usually 
followed by another and another. Then 
the hunter emerges from his coop and 
comes paddling in. He has done his 
pert; he can do no more except await the 
turning of the tide and then to patrol the 
beach in search of his booty. If Neptune 
be propitious he finds it, and cone suc- 
cess, so valuable are the otter skins, re- 
pays him for many failures. 

The Indians of this section are per- 
haps the poorest specimens of their race 
extant, so far as personal appearance 
goes. While their upper bodies are well 
developed their lower limbs are shrunken 
and bowed by being so much in their 
canoes, and their faces are indescribably 
ugly. There was one, however, who, 
though among them, was obviously not 
of them, for he topped the most stalwart 
of our party by a full head and was 
broad and massive in proportion. Truth 
compels me to add, however, that his 
facial advantages over his neighbors’ 
were slight. 

Some three miles up the coast from 
the place where we had pitched our 
camp. the beach, which lower down was 
broad and level as a tennis court, grew 
narrow and great rocks projected into 
the sea. One, some distance out, rose 
fully a hundred feet sheer above the 
water. At high tide it was inaccessible 
from the shore, but when the tide was 
out one might wade or paddle to its base, 
from which a narrow path zigzagged to 
the summit. On the top of this natural 
watch tower the big Indian known as 
Copalis Jim had built a cabin, lashing it 
down by huge cables to the rock itself. 
Here he lived alone throughout the year, 
careless alike whether the great blue sea 
beneath him lay dimpling and smiling 
in the summer sun, or whether it raged 
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madly against the rocky base of his 
eyrie. 

The season was getting late and one 
afternoon, when a slow, steady rain set in 
and the wind began to rise, telling the 
weather wise of a coming storm, we 
hastily decided to take temporary shelter 
at the store. However, I, the insatiate, 
resolved to possess myself of yet another 
sensation. I had never felt a sea storm. 
I accordingly donned my mackintosh 
and when my companions faced south- 
ward I turned northward. I had made 
Jim’s acquaintance—that is, I had pierced 
through the outer shell of his taciturnity, 
and my plan was to throw myself upon 
his hospitality and from his point of 
vantage witness the coming storm. 

The tide was coming in but I managed 
to wade through the swirling waters to 
the rock’s base in safety and to drag my- 
self to the almost perpendicular path. 
In climbing I had been sheltered from 
the wind by the rock but had not Jim’s 
strong hand yripped me by the shoulder 
as Lreached the top, the inhospitable 
blast that struck me full in the face, must 
have hurled me backward. With char- 
acteristic indifference Jim accepted me 
as his guest and led the way into the 
cabin. <A low, broad window looked 
toward the ocean. At this window my 
host immediately took up his station, 
rifle in hand. Broad eaves protected 
him from the driving rain, which fell 
in sheets from the gray sky into the tu- 
multuous sea. 

We stood there some time in silence. 
Suddenly Jim reached behind him and, 
without turning, seized another ritle and 
thrust it into my hands. Then, pointing 
out to where a black speck showed 


against the rocks, he chuckled: 

“See, big fellow! Boston shoot—Jim 
shoot—one get ’em.” 

Trembling with eagerness, I took aim 
as best I could and fired. A double re- 
port reverberated through the cabin. We 
dropped our rifles. Jim closed the win- 
dow, but first cast one exultant look 
around the dim horizon. 

That night! Can I ever forget it? A 
perfect pandemonium of noise, as if the 
spirits of the air warred with the spirits 
of the deep for the possession of the 
cabin. And the cabin, as if torn by the 
contending creatures, creaked and strain- 
ed at the cables which anchored it to 
earth. I gazed blankly into the inky 


blackness that enveloped us above, below 
and around, until I grew to think of the 
earth vaguely, as one thinks of eternity. 
Yesterday seemed gone ages ago. Noth- 
ing remained of the present but the 
dusky cabin walls, the dark face of the 
Indian and the tumult. Suddenly, with- 
ont provocation, Jim began to talk. 

Strange gibberish, half Chinook, half 
English, something like this: 

“Jim live up north—farup. Jim have 
fine squaw—fine—beautiful. Jim go off 
little while. Bad Indian come get Jess 
squaw. Jim come down here after. No 
want squaw—want Indian Tony. Tony 
heap bad, steal nam-ooks (otter) other 
man shoot. Somebody kill Tony mighty 
hard.” Herehestopped,and though I gave 
him every polite encouragement to go 
on, his conversational powers were evi- 
dently exhausted, and he said no more 
until the gray dawn began to creep over 
the hemlock-girt horizon. In the early 
twilight he rose and prepared to go out. 
I followed gladly, for, now that the day- 
light had restored my courage, I was all 
eagerness to learn the result of our dou- 
ble shot. Jim looked sharply up the 
beach and then turned to me. 

“Big fellow there all right. Jim got 
plenty—Boston have him.” 

The condescension in his tone hurt the 
sportsman in me. Might it not have 
been my shot that did the business? We 
hurried on, I the more eager of the two. 
The black thing on the sands began 
to take shape. My knees shook under 
me. My breath seemed to stop midway 
in my throat. I looked wildly from the 
black thing to Jim’s face as the truth 
burst upon me. An evil grin overspread 
the Indian’s face. I understood it all. 


The “big fellow” was Tony Queets, and 
the single bullet-hole in his temple 
showed that one aim, at least, had been 
true. I thought rapidly for a moment. 
One of us had killed this man. There was 
but one thing todo. Explain the case to 
the authoritiesand take the consequences. 
I started down the beach, but Jim strode 
after me and laid a heavy and not too 
gentle hand on my arm. 

“Boston’s gun little rifle,” he said, con- 
temptuously; “not go halfway. Jim kill 
Tony—heap glad.” 

Evidently the double shot had been 
Jim’s little joke,and I was quite willing 
that he should have it so. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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THE RIO GRANDE RIVER. 


BY O. W. KINNE. 


COME from the highlands, the ridges and slopes, 
Regaling myseli in the fountains of youth; 
I dash down the hillsides and sleep in the copse, 
And dream of contentment, perfection and truth. 
At earliest dawning 
I slip from my awning, 
And bathe in the radiance of heaven, forsooth! 


I take up my journey as though it were play, 
~<a And hie me away to my billowy goal. 
Ze The mountains look downward and seemingly say, 
“Our blessing will follow wherever you roll!” . 
The trees offer greeting, 
And smile at our meeting; 
The hills lift their voices, my charms to extol. 


I rush to the rapids, half maddened with joy, 
Leap over the ledges and lash them to foam! 
I swing in the whirlpool, my powers employ 
In shaking the walls of my wilderness home! 
I laugh at the changes, 
Speed over the ranges, 
Then on through the canon triumphantly roam. 


I turn to the eastward and gaze at the town, 
And linger and listen while making the bend; 
I feel undetermined—and slowly come down, 
Uncertain, the moment, on what to depend. 
I swing by the alleys— 
Unmoved by the sallies 
Nor give recognition to foeman nor friend. 


I pass from the noise of the bridges and mills, 
Go forth on my journey rejoicing again. 
I sing at the feet of the listening hills, 
And sweeten my breath with the air of the plain. 
The cities deceive me; 
They worry and grieve me, 
And leave on my skirts an indelible stain! 


I whirl in the eddies and play in the sands, 
And flirt with the willows that border the banks. 
I glide by the meadows and low-lying lands, 
Where marsh-weed and rushes encumber my flanks. 
I swim with the fishes 
Give way to their wishes, 
Then pilot the boatmen—receiving their thanks. 


I sail by the headlands and pass in and out, 
And drift by the boulders that lie on the shore. 
The sea beckons to me, with welcoming shout, 
Proclaiming that all of my trials are o’er; 
I shake out my tresses, 
Receive his caresses— 
Made happy to rest in his arms evermore! 
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PEN SKETCH OF A GREAT NATURALIST. 


BY RANGER. 


MONG Western ar- 

tists who are leav- 
ing, or have left, 
the impress of 
their genius with 
us, we may enu- 
merate Thomp- 
son, Remington, 
Zogbaum, Proc- 
tor, Kemyss, and 
Catlin. Ernest 
Evan Seton-Thompson, or, as he now ab- 
breviates it, Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
was born in this Western school, on the 
Plains of the Assini- 
boine, in 1882. The fact 
that his material birth 
took place a score of 
years before, on the 
North-east coast of Eng- 
land, is of slight import- 
ance to the readers of 
OUTDOOR LIFE. 

In a log shanty, on the 
big plain, he lived with 
his brother for three 
years. Farming in a 
small way produced the 
necessities of life, and 
left ample time for zool- 
ogicalexpeditions, which 
extended into the sur- 
rounding country sev- 
eral hundred miles. To 
the youth coming jaded from months 
of hard study in London, these three 
years of free, wild life seemed indeed 
golden. They were the formative period 
that decided his subsequent career. In 
it he indulged, to the full, his ardent love 
of animated nature, and those who know 
him best declare that no matter what the 
medium—whether prose, paint or plaster 

-which he uses to express his ideas, 
through it one can see. primarily, the 
naturalist. 

During all his wanderings he con- 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 
NEW YORK. 


trived to keep a journal. “There it is 
now,” he said, pointing to a curious, 
bulky, leather covered book; “all battered 
and blotted; stained with the blood and 
grease of innumerable victims offered 
up at the altar of knowledge-hunger; 
smudged with powder-grimed fingers; 
burnt into holes by stray sparks from 
camp fires; full of poor sketches and 
worse writing—a bookseller wouldn't 
give a cent forit and I would not sell it 
for a kingdom.” 

In 1883 Ernest Seton-Thompson first 
began to be known aga naturalist, by a 
series of papers on the zool- 

ogy of Manitoba. These 

wereeventually gathered 
together, extended and 
published in book form 
“The Birds of Mani- 
toba,” and “The Mam- 
mals of Manitoba,” and 
resulted in his being ap- 
pointed government nat- 
uralist to the province. 
The illustrations he 
made for these and other 
papers excited so great 
an amount of interest, 
among the publishers 
and scientists of the Kast, 
that the Century Co. 
engaged him to illus- 
trate its Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, a work for which they re- 
quired drawings of animals and birds 
that should be “up to the ‘Century Maga- 
zine’ standard ofjartistic excellence, yet 
technically correct as illustrations.” 

On this work he was engaged until 
1890, when, after having made over 1,000 
drawings for ithe sailed for Europe, to 
pursue his studies in art. On arriving 
in London, Mr. Thompson took a scholar- 
ship entitling him to seven years’ free 
tuition at the Royal Academy. There he 
worked for eighteen months, but the 
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AWAITED 


methods and the climate drove him, dis- 
gusted,to Paris. He studied there with 
Henri Mosler, and his first picture, 
painted within a year after his arrival, 
was hung in the Salon, in a place of 
honor on the line. The subject of this 
picture was a sleeping wolf. During his 
Western life Thompson had been noted 
asa wolf hunter, and all the drawings 
and pictures he exhibited in the Salon, 
some eighteen, were wolf subjects. 
“Wolf” Thompson, as he is frequently 
called, painted his next canvas for the 
World’s fair. It was called “Awaited 
Vain” and is here reproduced. 


in 
It tells 
the ghastly tale of a woodcutter, who, re- 
turning to his wife and his supper, is 
devoured by wolves, within sight of his 
own door. Tosome people the picture is 
revolting; to others fascinating; but al! 
agree as to its vigor of treatment and the 
wonderful knowledge of the animals 
which the artist has displayed. “Awaited 
in Vain” had the honor of being one of 
the best abused canvases all 
those sent to the White City. 

The artist, when questioned about his 
choice of such a subject, to exert his 


among 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


IN VAIN. 


(From the painting by Ernest Seton-Thompson.) 


talents upon, replied, simply, “The in- 
cident occurred in the Pyrenees, while I 
yasin France. It was graphically told. 
It haunted me till I painted it” —“and 
now,” interposed his wife, “it haunts 
others.” 

Returning to America, Mr. Seton- 
Thompson was invited to renew his wolf 
hunting, by an expedition into the Cur- 
rumpaw region of New Mexico, where a 
huge wolf, with a chosen band, had 
slaughtered cattle, daily, for tive years. 
In spite of a great price set on his head 
this wonderful animal had laughed at 
all efforts to destroy him; and notwith- 
standing his skill Wolf Thompson was 
four months in pursuit of Wolf Lobo 
before he and his pack were finally 
captured. The history of this exploit was 
told in “scribner’s” of November, 1894, 
ten months after the King Wolf, Lobo, 
was lured to death by his devotion to 
Blanco, his little white mate. 

This story made a marked success. 
The leading journals pronounced it the 
best wolf story ever written; and some of 
the critics pointed out that curiously 
enough all of Ernest Thompson’s best 
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stories and pictures were about wolves; 
that all were from the wolf’s point of 
view and in sympathy with that fearful 
and cunning beast. 

“The Nation,” in reviewing the number 
of “Scribner’s” in which this story ap- 
pears, said: “Genuine satisfaction with 
the number must be derived from its 
wolf story, than which, in its kind, noth- 
ing better could be desired. The destroyer 
and biographer of the ‘King of Cur- 


WOLF LOB®O. 


BY i. 


RAY SQUIRRELS were unusually 


numerous, and when my friend 
“Sime” came along with his gun, 
one bright September afternoon, 
for me to goa-squirrel hunting with him, 
I dropped my hammer and was soon on 
the way to the woods, with a gun on my 
arm and bright visions of a nice string 
of squirrels before me. Whether Sime 
was a “Jonah” or, whether it was owing 
to our poor marksmanship, I am unable 
to say, but we sat there near a rail fence 
that led to an adjacent cluster of walnut 
trees and knocked squirrel after squirrel 
off from that fence, only to see them dis- 
appear into a hole in the tall basswood 
near by. Four wounded or badly scared 
squirrels had taken refuge in this tree. 
“Thaveit!” lexclaimedexcitedly. “Have 
what?” inquired Sime. “I am going to 
drive those squirrels out of there, remem- 
ber what I tell you.” With my pocket- 
knife I drew the charges from two shot 
shells and, making a little cone of a piece 
of paper, I put the powder in it and mois- 
tened it with spittal. Taking off shoes, 
hat and coat,I proceeded to“shin up” the 
basswood and reached the hole after a 
good deal of puffing and hard work. Bit- 
ing off the small end of the cone,I placed 
it in the mouth of the hole and clinging 
to the tree with one hand,I applied a 


A MAGAZINE OF:THE WEST. 


A SQUIRREL-SMOKING TRIP. 


E. HUDSON. 


rumpaw’ has self- 


used an artist’s 
restraint in keeping himself in the back- 


ground. Life in a corner of Northern 
New Mexico becomes incidentally vivid 
in his narrative; and it is his final 
triumph as a story teller, that, when 
superior human cunning has at Jast pre- 
vailed, the entrapped hero is still per- 
mitted to keep the reader’s admiration 
and interest on his side.” 


BLANCO, WHO CAUSED LOBO’S DOWNFALL, 


lighted match with the other, thinking 
that the moistened powder would burn 
slowly. Contrary to my expectations, 
however, it exploded with a whish! right 
in my face. I came very near letting go, 
but recollecting that the ground was 
thirty feet below, with a burned hand, 
blackened face and blinded eyes I clung 
on, while Sime lay on the ground below 
and laughed heartily. The wet portion 
of my impromptu bomb had in the mean- 
time fallen back into the hole and the 
smoke had no sooner commenced to roll 
out when I heard a great commotion in- 
side. “Get your gun, quick!” I yelled, just 
asa large squirrel bobbed out of the hole, 
scampered tothe top of the tall basswood 
and without hesitation made a desperate 
leap for the nearest tree,which was some 
distanceaway. He missed thelower limbs 
and fell to the ground below, when Sime 
gathered himin. Another, and another, 
followed, until six bushy-tails lay on the 
log atSime’sfeet. Concluding that we had 
had enough excitement for one afternoon, 
I slid down the tree, leaving part of my 
pantaloons on a projecting knot, and 
started for home. 

“It’s not how many you get, but it’s how 
you get them,” spake Simon, as we parted 
at the gate,and [ heartily agreed with him. 

ELLISBURG, N. Y. 
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A FULL DAY. 


BY “MONTEZUMA.” 


MORNING, 


ONG after the 
gray mare 
has flicked 

her tail in the 
east the shadows 
lie quiescent in 
the silent canon. 
In its slumbrous depth Nature peacefully 
dozes, fox-like, with one eye restfully shut 
and the other half opened but drowsily 
unseeing, for the mist and murk still lin- 
gerin the copses and groves, reluctant 
as a sleepy school-boy to arise at the 
gentle summons of the dawn. 

There is a moist freshness and purity 
in the air which contrastingly accentu- 
ates the sharp spiciness of the camp 
smoke which lies low in aromatic billows 
about me—the wreaths of incense from 
my devout burnt offering to the gods, the 
deities of Solitude, Peace and Pleasure, 
for here all three abide and the devotion 
is sincere. 

From the luxurious comfort of my 
well-worn old blanket bed, caressing in 
its down of woolly befrazzlement, I look 
out in lazy enjoyment over the dissolv- 
ing play of tender half-lights chasing 
each other through the leafy mazes or 
dancivg gleefully on the greensward. 
They are but wraiths at best, evolving 
from and then into a soft 
opalescence which drapes the landscape 
with an irridescent veil through which 
the beauties of cliff and tree and flower 
peep out with coy invitation. Anon,a 
glare on the hilltop yonder frightens 
them into nothingness, and I grumblea 
bit, good-naturedly, at the interruption 
of my beatitude, and with a general mus- 
cular shake of pure physical delight roll 
out and waddle gingerly in my bare feet 
to the icy creek-bath awaiting me. 

How these rejuvenating camp-sleeps 
do knit up the sadly ravelled sleeve of 


coalescing 


care and age! Sharp with the appetite 
that comes only in these blessed hills, 
the coarse fare is manna and ambrosia 
in the mouth and I eat like a boy, only 
stopping when there is nothing comesti- 
ble in sight. The“grub” is plain, per- 
force, for this is close season and I have 
not yet degenerated to unlawful toll up- 
on the gentle woodfolk. Later on I will 
exact my tithe, but this is only July and 
I try to imagine that my sow-bosom has 
a succulence and flavor like unto that of 
venison, and am devoutly thankful for 
the golden luxury of sizzling hot trout, 
few though they be. By and by the ber- 
ries and the deer will be ripe, and I 
smack my lips, half with anticipation 
and half with present content—for the 
pork is sweet, the coffee like cognac, the 
biscuit flaky and the trout rather more 
than a toothful. 

With the old briar-root fairly under 
way and the camera charged with a new 
roll of film, I take my way expectantly 
down the sinuous deer trail, looking for 
what I may see. The light is still uncer- 
tain, for the canon is deep and it takes 
the sun a long time to search out its mys- 
teries. Gun I have none—not even a six- 
shooter—for these are days of peace, and 
the villainous petre always walks arm in 
arm with temptation, and I am only and 
essentially human. Shoot I must, of 
course, being in the hills, but there will 
be no wailing does or bleat-sobbing 
fawns as the result of my snap shooting 
to-day. 

For a half hour I mouch along in 
noiseless expectancy. The light is get- 
ting better, and just as I reach the con- 
fluence of another canon where the two 
debouch upona sort of small, wet mesa 
overgrown with alders and willows with 
interspersing patches of broad-leafed 
dock, I come upon the object of my quest, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


a big-eared, mild-eyed, 
seal fat doe who stands, 
not fifty feet away, in- 
quisitively facing me, 
with a world of mild cu- 
riosityin hereyes. As I 
try to focus her in the 
finder, she steps gra- 
ciously out into better 
view, and not even the 
click of the shutter af- 
frights her. A pleading 
bleat in the adjacent as- 
pens alone destroys her 
graceful pose and coaxes 
her stealthily outofsight 
and after giving her ten 
minutes’ grace to effect 
her retreat with her 
babies, I pike along on 
my way rejoicing, for I 
know I have a_ picture 
and that the fawnletsare 
happy. 

In the next two hours 
I jump many other deer. 
I say “jump” advisedly, 
forthe sun is high and 
hot and they are mostly 
lying in the inviting 
shade, from which they 
retire precipitously on 
my approach, affording 
not even the snappiest of 
sna pshots,the only proof 
of their presence in many cases being the 
soft bump—bump—thud! of their hoofs 
on the soft black earth. So I go back to 
camp ina roundabout way,and reaching 
there about 10 o'clock find myself raven- 
ously hungry again after the manner of 
woodsloafers the world over, who are al- 
ways hungry an hour after meal-time. 


NOON, 


In the languor induced by the broiling 
sun of a July mid-day, I loll indolently 
in the cool adumbrance of the inviting 
grove, a pistol shot above my camp. 
There is not a breath of air stirring and 
the leaves on the scrub aspens below 
hang listless and motionless inthe glare. 

Looking out from the semi-gloom of 
my well-shaded retreat, the sunlight is 
almost glaringly white on the hill-slopes 


beyond. In its effulgence the aspen 
(3) 


Photo. by A. G. Wallihan. 
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“A WORLD OF MILD CURIOSITY IN HER EYES.” 


boles glisten like polished white silver 
and everything has a metallic sheen. A 
soaring eagle, silhouetted against the 
blue bronze background of the cloudless 
sky, sails effortless through the rarified 
ether. A locust drones languidly on a 
“buck brush” nearby and a fatigued sap- 
sucker pecks perfunctorily on a dead 
aspen, as though his heart were only 
half in his work and his desire to loaf far 
more exigeant than the cravings of his 
stomach. 

Flat down in the dank grass, with my 
head on a fallen trunk, I lay introspec- 
tively puffing at my lazy pipe. I am 
loafing, pure and simple, but there comes 
no reproach of valuable time wasted—it 
seldom does to the professional loafer, 
and I came here to make a profession of 
that particular thing. Do you know that 
it requires not a little force of mentality 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


a strength of character of high order 
to loaf acceptably? One must needs be 
able to heroically put aside all care, 
worry and trouble to make a perfect ac- 
complishment of it. Of course the envi- 
ronment has a great deal todo with it; 
it would simply be impossible to do in 
the busy city what I am doing here. 
There the distraction of other busy men’s 
noise and bustle would effectually de- 
stroy its possibility; here all things lend 
themselves to it. At this time and place, 
everything is sunk in a coma of dolce 
far niente--even the blazing sun halts 
overhead in the zenith to take forty blis- 
tering winks. 

I begin to realize what there is in life 
for a professional tramp, whose sole fa- 
tigue is that attendant upon healthful 
exercisive peripatetics, and am almost 
tempted to regard Aristotle the subtlest 
and wisest of all philosophers, if only 
because of his doctrinal love for walking. 
No man can loaf riding, not even when 
riding a bicycle, upon which lazy form 
of precarious progression a woodsloafer’s 
anathema! Genuine loafing can be re- 


Photo. by A. G. Wallihan, 


“TOO DIGNIFIED TO BETRAY HIS ALARM.” 


duced to a science, if one only knows 
how, and it is a process which one has 
got to come to the blessed woods to learn. 

I have progressed so far in this beatific 
higher education, that it is only after 
long deliberation, and an exhausting 
physical and mental effort, that I decide 
to squander nervous energy enough to 
“snap” that lordly blue grouse yonder, 
who has audaciously ventured to hop on 
the other end of my log and look defi- 
antly over his shoulder at the recumbant 
incarnation of sheer laziness, who laughs 
maliciously at the quaint consternation 
of his victim as the shutter clicks. 

Too dignified to betray his alarm in 
flight, he squats and huddles against the 
log, a minute later disappearing as mys- 
teriously as though he had dropped 
through a knot-hole, and I see him no 
more. How quietly these woodfolk to 
the manor born can get about! A do- 
mestic fowl would have made racket 
enough to awake the Ephesian seven and 
thensubsequently betrayed his perpetual 
whereabouts by insensate clatter. But, 
like the ephemeral essences of their na- 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


tive hill-flowers, the fairy woodfolk flit 
into and out of one’s perceptions like a 
dream and no man can foretell their 
coming and going. 

As I replace the camera and resume 
my pipe and position, a faint, almost im- 
perceptible breeze, so slight and intangi- 
ble that it seems but the reflexion of the 
dancing heat-waves without, stirs the 
quaking asps and lays its fragrant bene- 
diction upon cheek and lips. I taste it 
rather than feel it—if you doubt this, wet 
your lips and nod your head some appar- 
ently breezeless noon-day in July and 
you will know what I mean. I smell it 
most distinctly of all,for it is fraught 
with the balsamic aroma of the “Balm of 
Gileads” in the canon below and redolent 
of a nut-brown odor of warm, fresh earth- 
mould. On its wings is borne in unto 
me the faint tintinnabulation of the little 
trout stream tinkling over its miniature 
Niagaras and, somehow, in the enjoy- 
ment of its weird rythm, I lose all other 
sense and finally open my eyes to see the 
sun’s last level rays gilding the spruce- 
tops ard encarnadining the hill-crests. 


EVENING, 


Remembering some fresh elk spoor 
seen yesterday on the high park land 
above, I hurriedly collect my wits and 
my photographic paraphernalia and take 
my way quickly in that direction. Not 
that I have either assurance or certainty 
of seeing a band of these magnificent 
animals, or that I will arrive in time to 
have actinic conditions favorable enough 
to snap them if I do, but in the woods 
hope is eternally springing on more or 
less triumphant wings, and I literally 
fly up the uncertain game trail in my ex- 
pectation. 

Arriving there in acomparatively short 
time, | am compensated by finding every- 
thing bathed in the generous suffusion 
of a warm afterglow, and, marvel of mar- 
vels! there, on the edge of the park, not 
200 yards away, are the objects of my de- 
sire! 

A short, quick run in a stooping pos- 
ture, which, fortunately, brings my body 
below an intervening ridge-top, my moc- 
casined feet making no perceptible sound 
and what wind there was blowing from 
them to me, brought me withim shooting 


distance, and, as soon as I had snufficient- 
ly recovered breath, I made a succession 
of variously-timed exposures, with the 
appended picture as the best result. 

It was the opportunity of a lifetime, for 
the band, though comparatively small, 
contained individuals exemplifying elk 
in all ages, from the spotted calves to 
mature does and magnificently-racked 
bulls, with a complementary sprinkling 
of “spikes” and heifers. Considering the 
light concitions, it isa fairly satisfactory 
picture, and my measure of content was 
full. 

Long did I sitand gloat over that splen- 
did sight, the like of which will be grant- 
ed but seldom to the woodsloafers of the 
coming days, for the elk are fast fading 
before the irresistible advance of civiliza- 
tion, with its attendant curses, and soon 
will be but a regretful memory to old- 
timers like myself. 

Long after the sun had set, its sky- 
reflected glory irradiated that beautiful 
park and its graceful denizens, who 
moved across the vision like the creat- 
ures of a happy dream. I sat there until 
the growing darkness, hiding the elk 
from view, warned me that my camp was 
a half mile below and the walking bad. 
But I stumbled and slid with unusual 
contentment down its precipitous slopes, 
and landed safe and whole in time to find 
a few live coals left in my fire. These I 
soon fanned into a blaze and, hungrier 
than ever, sat down to my supper of “pig 
and promise” with 

“That soft smile of content and satisfaction 
Which all men wear after some virtuous action.” 

I cannot remember when the bacon 
tasted richer, the coffee more aromatic 
and stimulating, the biscuit more deli- 
cious nor my after pipe more sweet than 
on than glorious night. 

The moon came up in a white splendor 
as big as a tub, and all the stars were in 
super-brilliant evidence. A soft, warm, 
odorous breezelet frollicked down the 
canon and gently dissipated the smoke 
from my fire, which burned with unusual 
brightness and steadiness. 

When I sought my bed at 10, the owls 
were cheerfully calling, and the coyotes 
howled a sympathetic answer from the 
foothills below. Once I heard the soft 
bleat of a fawn calling its mother, and 
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OF THE WEST. 


“ELK IN ALL AGES.” 


listened in instinctive sympathy for her 
solicitous reply. 

It came to me then why Coleridge said 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and beast and bird.” 

As I lay looking up at the stars, my 
heart overflowed with sympathy for my 
poor brother unfortunates cooped up in 
the heartless, joyless cities, where enjoy- 
ment is synonymous with vice and dissi- 
pation, and peace and content are quan- 
tities unknown. 

Just why more men do not,if even only 
tem porarily,emancipate themselves from 
the debts and duns and deviltries of civi- 
lization and take to the blessed hills for 
a season, is what puzzles me. It may be 
that, long calloused by too close associa- 
tion with the pompsand prides and other 
poppycock (“amenities”!) of the town, 
they could not realize the joy and benefit 


of a few weeks’ commu- 
nion with old Mother Na- 
ture, who is homely sim- 
plicity and unpretension 
itself and contemptuous 
of civilization’s boasted 
attainments. They might 
not, unlike me, finda song 
in each brook and a ser- 
mon in each stone, and 
pork is coarse after pate 
de foi gras—if your taste 
has been so convention- 
ally vitiated—and slap 
jacks and black coffee 
are quite different from 
pound cake, Welsh rare- 
bits and Pommery sec. 

But try it once, ye dys- 
peptic, irritable, febrile 
slaves to Mammon, and 
see if the flavor be not 
an agreeable one after 
acquirement. Lose your- 
selves in the blessed 
woods so completely 
that you get away from 
Self and learn to fiddle 
harmonicallyinthechoir 
of Pan. Whatif you have 
to play a very secondary 
fiddle atfirst! Proficien- 
cy will come with prac- 
tice, and you will soon 
sit among the high elect. 

There will come to you a time when 
you will even graduate into the degree 
of master woodsloafer and take a pecu- 
liar delight in not playing at all but in 
lying instead under God’s own canopy 
and listening to the soft music of the 
spheres, accompanied by the rhythmic 
intonation of Mother Nature’s animated 
choir. 

You will lie and longingly wait for the 
coyote’s serenade and the owl's nocturne 
to lull you to sleep, and, sleeping, wake 
to a realization that, after all, the world 
is sweet and fair and 'pure, and men are 
not all so debased but what they can 
still find beatitude fin the beauties of 
nature, eat sow-bosom{with a relish and 
feel a thrill of sympathy with the bleat- 
ing fawn, unalloyed,by,thejfoul desire'to 
still it forever. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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“W'EN BILL RUGGLES CHASED THER BEAR.” 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK WADSWORTH. 


VER heer o’ ol’ Bill Ruggles, an’ ther yarns he likes ter spin— 
How he’s fished an’ hunted ’round the world and then clean 
back agin?— 
How he’s set his traps for elyphants an’ ketched ’em by ther 
score, 
An’ shot gorillas ’nuff ter make his trigger-finger sore ?— 


How he et a hunk o’ rang-ertang ter keep f’m starvin’ dead- 

How he swung er bo’-constrictor ’round and whip-cracked off 
his head— 

How he’s rassled Bengal tigers an’ ketched lions ’ith his han’s— 

An’ killed a heap o’ animiles thet grows in furren lan’s ?— 


How he ketched a whale in Baffin’s Bay an’ rode to Puget’s Sound— 
How he’s fit an’ captured ever’thing thet swims er walks ther ground ?— 
But Bill’s ther handiest tellin’ things thet happened fur away, 

W’en he wus “young an’ strong an’ spry,” w’ich same he ain’t terday. 


But ther only big-game huntin’ ‘at I ever see him do 

Wus w’en me an’ him wus on a trip ‘way back in eighty-two; 

Bill never thinks to tell this tale—“don’t ’mount ter much,” he’ll sw’ar, 
But I kin certify ther facks, fer thet time I wus thar. 


Bill sez, “I’m feelin’ fine, I wish a hippypotymus 

Er leppard er er walrus ’ud step up an’ start er fuss.” 

But he hedn’t more’n said it w’en he seed a big black bear— 

He give two whoops an’ yelled ter me, “I'll chase ’im ter his lair.” 


Bill wus a-lookin’ s. vage ‘nuff ter skeer ‘most anything— 
Ther bear took off an’ so did Bill, like they wus on ther wing; 
Ther last I see o’ him thet day Bill wus a drawin’ near, 

But he wus twenty rod in front—the bear wus in the rear. 
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DUCK-SHOOTING ON COLORADO'S ARTIFICIAL LAKES. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY SUMNER W. MATTESON. 


F NATURAL 
lakes Colorado 
has butfew,and 
of large rivers 
none, yet she 
can boast of 
greater possi- 
bilities to the 
cubic foot for 
the water she 
has than any 
other State in 
the Union. 

From 
banks nearing 
three miles 
above the sea- 

level streams of purest water flow which, 
uniting with others here and there, form 
little rivers for the habitation of the wary 
mountain trout. These, moss-brimmed 
and flower-bedecked, are ofitimes choked 
with cress, or are driven with loose rein 
over and through the rocks in playful 
tune. Then, gaining in strength, they 
rush on with a mighty force that has for 
ages past been shaping Colorado into 
one of the scenic retreats of the world, 
and, that accomplished, the force is to- 
day available for man’s employment, in 
many ways, as yet, not even dreamed ofs 
Scarcely have the streams ventured from 
their canon walls when they are diverted 
to a thousand channels and harnessed to 
serve our city needs, or scattered for the 
transformation of arid tracts that have 
produced only sage-brush, grease-wood 
and cactus for centuries past. Under ir- 
rigation the products of our fields and 
orchards have already become famous, 

and destined to adorn the State with a 

cereal and fruitful wreath scarcely less 

worthy than the golden crown that has 
proclaimed her worth throughout the 

civilized world. . 
To insure a water supply during the 

dry season, the basins along the canals 

are filled with the surplus water of early 


snow- 


spring, while still other lakes are formed 
and fed by the waste water from the fields 
and terminals. As new fields are culti- 
vated new lakes are formed, and these, 
being carefully grained by hunting clubs, 
continually offer greaterinducements for 
the wild waterfowl to tarry in Colorado 
on their spring and fall flights. 

Some of these so-called lakes belong to 
the Denver Water Company and shoot- 
ing on them is absolutely forbidden so 
as to prevent the possible contamination 
of the water by dead birds and other ani- 
mals. 

A few ponds not worth leasing are re- 
served by the ranchmen for themselves 
and their friends, or are open to the pub- 
lic upon payment of from fifty cents to 
one dollar per day for each hunter. 

The only open water that can now be 
considered to afford even fair shooting 
to the scrub hunteris the Platte River, 
where the shooting is growing poorer as 
the club lakes are being improved. Al- 
though hunters here may return some- 
what short on ducks, they are sure to be 
long on exercise, and possibly feel the 
better for it. 

The best lakes have all been leased by 
clubs which, without regard to cost, have 
perfected arrangements to give the mem- 
bers some of the best duck shooting to 
be had anywhere in the United States. 
Duck hunting about Denver has, in fact, 
come to be as much of a trust as has the 
handling of some of the great industries 
of the day, the results in both cases being 
very satisfactory to those within and a 
struggle for existence to those without. 
Of these clubs the “Queen City” is the 
parent, having been organized in 1884. 
Within a year ninety-six members were 
enrolled,and shortly thereafter the mem- 
bership increased to 129, their leases cov- 
ering a chain of fourteen lakes north of 
Denver. 

In its inception, the sport was sort ofa 
penny ante, with a large membership 
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and limited resources, the club not even 
seeing the wisdom of sinking blinds. 
One of the members finally agreed to 
purchase and sink a hogshead at his own 
expense, if privileged to have and to hold 
same for his exclusive use until the club 
should see fit to reimburse him, and dur- 
ing the next four shoots his bag was 
more than double that of all the other 
hunters put together. 

The club thereupon unanimously voted 
an appropriation of $2.00 for his release 
and the necessary amount to sink other 
blinds for the impartial use of its mem- 
bers. To-day the game is played without 
a limit,as far as expense goes,and, there- 
fore, with a very exclusive limitation on 
membership. The Queen City now en- 
rolls but three members who control 
McKay's Lake and two others nearby, 
with ten-year leases aggregating $00. 
McKay's Lake lies six miles from the 
Burlington Road,the club at one time 
running a private stage across, but as it 
is only sixteen miles from Denver the 
hunters now find it more convenient to 
drive out from the city. The lake itself 
is but three-quarters of a mile long and 
one-half mile across, with deep water, 
moss bottom, rushes and snails, and be- 
ing fed by natural 


springs is never 


drained. As itjis naturally adapted and 
having been fgrained for sixteen}years, 


WHEATING THE 


the ducks have learned to love it and 
have caused it of late years to be justly 
recognized as affording the finest duck 
shooting of any pond in the United 
States. 

The Denver Duck Club is a child of the 
Queen City, having branched off in ‘89 
with nine members and three of the ori- 
ginal lakes, the annual dues being $50 
for each member. 

Further north are 


numerous other 


BRINGING IN THE DECOYS. 
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small lakes that have} been taken up by 
various clubs, the best of these undoubt- 
edly being the Calkins Lake, where as 
high as 400 ducks have been killed from 
one blind in a single day. Near Love- 
land the Campion Club controls one of 
the best lakes in the State and is one 
of the four particularly successful clubs 
of the thirty-five about Denver. Here 
expense is rot considered in whatever 
may serve to improve the shooting, the 
ducks being fed more grain than they 
can eat, while live decoys, both ducks 
and geese,serve to good advantage in 
bringing down the unsuspecting tran- 
sients. This club now hasa membership 
of two only. 

Still further north, between Fort Col- 
lins and Greeley,there remains consider- 
able open water which, though sixty 
miles from Denver, will some day be 
leased by her increasing army of sports 
as everything nearer has already been 
taken up by them, and under existing 
conditions duck-shooting in Colorado is 
rather too expensive a luxury for the in- 
dulgence of ye country merchant. 

In another direction, only .eighteen 
miles to the northeast of Denver, and also 
on the Burlington Route, is Barr Lake, 
about one mile across and with perhaps 
four miles of shore line. In many re- 
spects this may be taken as a type, the 
lake itself being a reservoir of the Bur- 
lington Ditch Company. This means a 
fluctuating depth as the water is turned 
in and out for irrigation, thus necessitat- 
ing the moving of the blindstwo or three 
times each spring and fall in order to 
keep them at the water's edge. 

During the open season, from Septem- 
ber Ist to April 15th (and this, by the way, 
should be limited to fall shooting only) 
the rules of the Oasis Outing Club are 
law on Barr Lake, this privilege costing 
the club $400 per annum, with three times 
as much more for the perfection and de- 
fending of its rights. A keeper is em- 
ployed at $40 per month to ward off in- 
truders and to look after the club-house 
and the nine blinds. During the busy 
season, he is allowed a helper, they row- 
ing the hunters to the blinds of their 
choice, in accordance with a schedule 
arranged for the season, and scaring the 
ducks from the still water during the 
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shoot. 


Not a shot is fired until 3:30, 
and then a bombardment starts in on 
every hand, the smokeless powder prov- 
ing doubly deceptive to the bewildered 
birds. The flights are so thick and fast, 
and the number to be killed so limited 
by law, that only the choice ducks and 
difficult shots are taken. The plan of ac- 
tion is not unlike that of the experienced 
deer hunter on a Colorado game trail. 
Being allowed but two deer for the sea- 
son, perhaps 500 may pass before a single 
shot is fired and that at some antlered 
monarch of unusual proportions, or at 
some “snag-head” that will attract atten- 
tion wherever mounted. 

Seated in a metal-lined box, and rising 
to shoot as the ducks circle about his de- 
coys,the club hunter is dry and sheltered. 
A second gun is in readiness for wound- 
ed birds at long range and at times a .22 
rifle is called into service fora like pur- 
pose, or to scare up birds in the distance. 
What a contrast this to the gunner who 
must wade in ice water to his hips and 
stand for hours stooped behind the 
rushes, fearful of being found by both 
ducks and water, and continually sink- 
ing deeper in the sticky mud! 

At dinner, comments are exchanged as 
to the quality rather than the quantity 
of the bags, and after a hasty reckoning 
of numbers killed, those short on the legal 
limit for two days’ shooting leave an 
early call and retire. At dawn the bom- 
bardment is resumed, and with it such a 
flight and roar that one almost suspects 
the lake to have been lifted from its bed. 
The scores are soon filled out and by 8 
o’clock Sunday morning it’s “all aboard 
for Denver,” witha bag of 100 each, while 
others who have tramped all day in pub- 
lic fields, or less favored private grounds, 
have scarcely a feather to show. 

Immediately after the hunters have de- 
parted, it becomes the duty of the keeper 
to gatherin the decoys and run down the 
“crips,” to feed the blinds and to see that 
absolutely no shooting is done between 
times, even by club members. 

The Oasis Outing Club and most oth- 
ers pay all household expenses from the 
general fund and aim to recoversame by 
charging up meals and lodgings at 35c 
each. The other expenses of the club 
are met from dues of $125 from each of 
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twelve members, or $1500 in all. To the 
general expenses for lease, helpand equip- 
ment, including blinds and decoys, must 
be added about $200 for wheat and as 
mucH more to charge of the club house 
and other improvements, not to mention 
the care of team,cow and chickens and 
each individual’s personal expenses of 
railroad fare, ammunition and _ board. 
Taking the most favorable season, and 
there can be but seventeen possible week- 
ly shoots, and with dues averaging from 
$50 to $300 per hunter, we have the indi- 
vidual’s club expenses running from $3 
to $18 for each possible hunt, and three 
times these amounts for the average 
hunts indulged in. Adding to this all 
personal expenses, single hunts have cost 
individuals as high as $300 and the sea- 
son’s shooting as high as 8750. The best 
shot in the State will average from 1200 
to 1500 birds at a cost of about 35c each, 
which may be taken as a minimum, 
while others will spend $700 on 350 birds. 

A careful estimate of the average 
expense bill attached to each duck 
killed on club lakes in Colorado will 
run from $1 to $1.50, according to the 
season. In view of these facts, it is not 
unreasonable that some clubs tax their 
members $7.50 and expenses for each 
shooting guest, although most clubs al- 
low a very limited number of shooting 
guests without charge except for board. 


FEW MEMBERS OF THE OASIS OUTING CLUB. 


The question naturally arises, What 
does the keeper do during the close sea- 
son, from April 15th to September lst 7— 
for he scarcely has time, if the necessa- 
ries, to raise a crop. At one of the best 
clubs he is retained at the house on half 
pay and boards himself, but is able and 


DUCK FLIGHT ON BARR LAKE—80)0 IN VIEW. 
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allowed to secure employmentas a ditch- 
rider at $0 per month. 

At Barr the keeper is retained by 
the Burlington Ditch Company and 
the lake thrown open to the public for 
fishing purposes at a charge of 25c per 
pole, without limit to fishermen or fish. 
The lake is fairly alive with sun-perch 
and the ditch company have to seine 
them out to prevent stagnation. Twice 
a year they will average two tons a day 
for thirty days, the fish being marketed 
at one cent per pound, while during the 
summer as high as 200 poles have been 
thrown out of a Sunday and over a thou- 
sand fish have been taken with a single 
pole. 

It is not a test of skill against in- 
stinct, but purely and simply one of how 
many hooks one can handle and how fast 
the fish can be removed. As for bait, al- 
most anything in the shape of worms, 
meat, insects, red flannel, or even a bare 
hook, will answer, as the fish seem only 
to be seeking an excuse to get out of 
their too crowded quarters. 

In addition to the revenue derived by 
the ditch company from the leasing of 
its hunting privileges, its fees from fish- 
ermen, its sale of fish seined and its rent- 
als from rowboats, the chief revenue 
comes from the sale of water to the ranch- 
men below. Some of the other lakes are 


located in good farming districts and 
are looked after by the ranchmen culti- 
vating the land, they themselves caring 
but little for and faithfully abstaining 
from doing any shooting whatever. 

Though our lowland lakes may have 
barren shores and be lacking of real 
beauty in themselves, they serve to en- 
hance and to reflect scenes of such mag- 
nificent distance and varied scope that 
one never tires of them. 

There are ranches with windmills, fields 
with clumps of cottonwoods, winding 
canals with reservoirs, distant trains 
with trailing smoke and the main range 
of the Rockies from Long’s Peak to Pike’s, 
all seemingly suspended between airand 
water, not unlike a huge hanging gar- 
den, and doubly beautiful for the clear 
reflections of a brightday. The finer the 
day the fewer the shots, for then the 
ducks fly high or content themselves on 
the waters beyond the huntsman’s reach, 
while in a storm they fly low to avoid the 
severity of the upper currents or nestle 
under the banks of some sheltered shore. 
It certainly is not all of sport to kill, and 
the hunter who cannot content himself 
with feasting on the fresh ozone and 
beauteous scenes of a perfect day will ex- 
perience more aggravation than satis- 
faction from half his hunting in fair 
Colorado. 
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SO THE SURVIVORS DIE. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE BLOODY STORY OF THE BISON’S PASSAGE. 


BY R. C, FISK. 


OREVER gone are 
the vast, surging 
herds of that mon- 

arch of the Western 
prairie—the mighty 
buffalo. From the 
numberless myriads 
of but a short time 
since, as time is measured, the total 
strength of all that now remain does not 
exceed 200 unhampered, free rovers in 
the whole wide land they once almost 
entirely covered. Within the limit of a 
quarter of a century no such terrible and 
thorough extermination of big game is 
recorded in the history of any land. And 
even now thestories of the “buffalo days” 
are limited in the telling to but a scant 
minority of the lucky ones, who enjoyed 
the stirring incidents of those wild times. 
When these are gone, the sole remaining 
link which indefinably connects the pres- 
ent with the past is broken. Then only 
by historical reference can we recall or 
recollect the legend of the bison’s pas- 
sage. 

During the past year,a few of the re- 
maining stragglers of the once mighty 
race have been most jealously guarded 
in the wildest tracts of Colorado’s hunt- 
ing country. Official reports claim that, 
in widely scattered bands, a few—a very 
few—in their haven of refuge, and far 
from those disturbing elements which in 
the past have proved so fatal, still fight 
against their fate in that invaluable do- 
main—the Yellowstone National Park. 
Out of the millions of but a generation 
gone, these sickly remnants remain to 
keep before the present the pitiless les- 
son of a reeking past. 

So when, notjlong since, six strong and 
healthy buffalo-were butchered for meat 
in Helena, Mont.,some sportsmenthought 
that more than local attention should 


have been attracted to so unusual and, 
to some, unlawful event. However, but 
little comment was caused thereby. A 
few, only, wondered at the reckless whole- 
sale destruction of a long-doomed race; 
a few paid out the price demanded and 
enjoyed the now rare delicacy of “boss- 
rib” and “buffalo-hump” at fifty cents per 
pound. Several carcasses were disposed 
of at different points both inside and 
without the limits of the state. The bal- 
ance was sold in Helena, all as common 
meat. 

The heads and hides, now relics of al- 
most priceless worth, have been carefully 
preserved and will, in time, be mounted, 
two or three, at least, life-size. All of the 
buffalo were in their prime — strong, 


heavy beasts, from four to eight years 
old. Each dressed about a thousand 
pounds. The humps were high and 
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heavy,and the hind-quarters light and 
sloping. On all, the long, dark manes 
hung pendent from massive shoulders 
and thick necks; the longer hair,draping 
almost to the ground, in part concealed 
the sturdy forelegs and the black, pon- 
derous hoofs, which made tracks second 
to none of any kind of cloven foot. The 
great, hanging necks and massive heads 
were but a mass of matted. bristling 
hair, out of which the bright eyes sombre 
shone, and just above sloped out the 
ebon-polished horns. The longer hair 
from the bewhiskered lower jaw ofttimes 
trailed the ground. From the shoulders 
back the hair was shorter and lighter in 
color, but so thick that most persistent 
effort failed to show the skin beneath. 
In all, they were most noble beasts. 

All six buffalo were secured from the 
owners of the “Allard Herd,’ which now 
numbers about 200 animals and which 
ranges, practically free, to the south of 
the lake on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion. They were shipped together in a 
cattle-car to Helena. The price paid, it 
is stated, was $400 per head. The richly 
laden car was left at the stock-yards of 
the new owner, near this city,and here 
all of them were slaughtered in a pen, 
like common cattle the only difference 
in their death being that each and every 
one of them fought to the last to save his 
life. 

While it is true that these animals,con- 
sidered tame and long-herded, were own- 
ed by private individuals, the rights to 
kill by some was oft considered, and, to 
those who knew conditions and had 
thought upon the subject, the full im- 
portance of the direful killing came with 
fourfold strength. To be sure,the brutes 

-all steers—were incapable of further 
maintenance of the failing breed, yet 
none who saw them die but pitied them, 
not alone as individuals, but as survivors 
of a passing race, and wished that fate a 
different end had planned. 

Six mighty, vicious beasts of such as 
these, shut in together, must somehow 
vent the ire of surly dispositions crossed. 
All, as full-grown leaders, were, of neces- 
sity, brave fighters. Who can imagine or 
depict the battles waged between the sav- 
age brutes during the nights and days 
included in the journey from their home 


to the place of slaughter—long days and 
nights of restlessness and harbored an- 
ger. This I know, that none there were 
who, in the end, escaped the thrusts and 


“IN THE INTERVAL ALLOWED HE STANDS 
WITH HEAVING FLANKS AND QUICK- 
COMING BREATH, REGAINING STRENGTH 
FOR THE NEXT AND FINAL TEST.” 


prods and thumps dealt out each unto 
the other and to one and allalike. Some 
by this severe and wicked treatment, were 
only roused to fight some more, but some 
I saw with bruised flesh, ribs broken, and 
torn and ragged holes that entered well 
into the very vitals of the luckless ones. 

But the final ending of each noble 
beast was the climax of it all. None of 
them could be driven singly, neither 
could they be handled together any more 
than in the early days could the charg- 
ng front of a herd stampeded be turned 
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aside. A strong inch-rope by skillful 
hands was tossed—by a foe which all 
seemed to fear, a man, who, sometimes 
inside the car, risked life and limb in haz- 
arding a cast,and at others, from out- 
side, safely threw the noose. Like sinu- 
ous, loathsome reptile each and all the 
twining, treacherous rope shunned fear- 
fully, until perforce the end could be 
no other—one of the snorting animals, 
thrice raged at such a feeling, the noose 
encircled and held fast. Lhe other end 
was quickly tied about a hook and fas- 
tened to a heavy block,and then four 
strong men, on well-purchased tackle, 
exerted united effort to draw the monster 
out. Such power as this the heavy weight 
and mighty muscles of even such a beast 
as this cannot long resist. Inch by inch 
he comes, fighting every foot, till the car 
door is reached and down the heavy- 
timbered loadiny-chute he staggers. 

Above the raging thing,a man with 
well-trained eye and muscles taut as 
steel awaits his chance. It comes—then 
downward flashes, like a streak of light, 
the heavy spear to entrance just behind 
the grandly curving horns. But faintest 
tremor shows the spirit-killing pain of 
such a blow, then down he goes, the very 
nerve-force of his life pierced by the 
steel. A Sharp and wicked-looking knife 
through the long mane of the neck seeks 
out the duct through which life’s river 
runs,and the crimson tide leaps out a 
living stream and mingles with the com- 
monearth. The change is instant, most 
complete. In the narrow margin of a 
fleeting moment the fighting, dangerous 
beast is but a mass of sense!ess flesh. 

So, one by one, they die, till but a single 
one remains. Fierce with vindictive, 
brutish rage, which is not lessened by 
the smell of blood, he snorts and stamps 
and in his narrow prison runs up and 
down and wildly beats against the bars 
which relentlessly withhold his liberty. 
Through heavy, tangled forelock his eye, 
green with menaced anger, glints at his 
destroyers. From blood-red nostrils wide, 
white clouds of steam belch forth. Again 
and yet again the skillful tosser of the 
rope is foiled and forced at once, by vi- 
cious charge, his life to save by instant 
flight. Soon and on he fought the fight, 
the end of which could mean but certain 


death. But, unwavering to the very end, 
until that fickle spark which some call 
life was finally quenched, he struggled 
fearlessly dnd well, with all the power 
and force and might which he could 
muster and command. He fought as if 
he knew the story of the past and in it 
read the future of his kind. 

But all things have their end. With 
scores of foes surrounding and intent, 
so even did this uneven contestclose. At 
last the rope his hanging neck takes hold, 
a sudden twitch and the sliding knot is 
set. Once more the block is spliced and 
backs are bent to draw him forth. Even 
Titanic strength as great as his cannot 
combat the threefold purchase of this 
human power, yet thrice the reward of 
fearful effort is temporary rest, with the 
loosened rope still trailing from his neck. 
Even the united strength of all does not 
suffice to check, nor does a double wrap 
about a sturdy post his terrific struggles 
hold. And in the interval allowed he 
stands with heaving flanks and quick- 
coming breath, regaining strength for 
the next and final test. 

But all are now intent this ponderous, 
vicious beast to kill—the reason sole, be- 
cause he fights so long and well to save 


his life. Again the block is spliced and 
all exert their greatest strength. Inch 
by inch with every foot a struggle noble 
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to behold, the chute of slaughter nears 
his jhead. But so long taut, the noose 
about his neck enforces signs which 
clearly show, to those who know, the 
urgency of decisive action, if spear or 
knife is to end the well-defended life. 
The flanks, with a weakness not yet im- 
parted to the sturdy legs, in sickening 
looseness tremble, the long, uncertain 
breaths, the greenish glazing of the fierce, 
unflinching eye—all these foretell a dif- 
ferent end. And yet he will not yield. 
If die he must it will not be by butcher’s 
knife or spear. 

But the chute is almost reached. The 
rope, as taut and stiff as tempered steel, 
stretches straight before, right down to 
where large, crimson pools show red 
upon the trampled snow. Another effort 
terrifically maintained, a long and wav- 
ering outward breath, and down he falls, 


as dead as when long minutes after the 
wicked blade lets out his noble blood. 

So all were dead. So all they died, fight- 
ing long and hard and well, but fruit- 
lessly. 

During the glad Holiday season, 
six carcasses, the killing of a whole sea- 
son even in times of plenty, in different 
ways diverted were dealt out to those 
who wished and ate and thought no 
more; but six grand beasts of a race now 
almost gone it took to serve this end to 
private gain. 

But beside the undecided question as 
to privileged rights, the thought comes 
to some who watched: “Did not the 
spirits of these noble brutes go on into 
that land of rest and peace and plenty— 
the ‘Happy Hunting Ground’ of aged In- 
dian legend?” 

HELENA, MONT. 


A genuine moonlight exposure of on+ hour and twenty minutes, made at 10 p. m., on a Seed non- 


halation plate, gave Dr. O. L. McCartney the above very interesting result. 


The subject is “Mount 


Sopris,” near Carbondale, Colo., and, all the circumstances considered, is a very creditable bit of work. 
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SPENCER B. HORD, EDITOR. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


There are several brands of the ama- 
teur photographer, among which may 
be included the following: The Apolo- 
gist, the Putterer,the Dead Sure Man and 
the Grinder. 

The Apologist is perhaps the most 
common,and we all know him. He is 
the man always finding fault with and 
picking flaws in the work of others, but 
when handing you work of his own for 
inspection will usually get off something 
like this: “This would have been a prize- 
winner, sure, but I forgot to fasten the 
dark-room door and some white light 
got in and fogged the plate.” Or, when 
his attention is called perhaps to the un- 
evenness in tone of his print, will reply: 
“Oh, that’s nothing; I’m experimenting 
on a new process of double toning.” 

The Putterer is the man who is always 
“going to,” doddering around from one 
thing to another, and never accomplish- 
ing anything of real value. 

He perhaps gets an industrious streak 
on and makes dozens of exposures, good, 
bad and indifferent. Do you ever see any 
of his really finished work? Well, hardly 
ever. He is always “going to.” 

The Dead Sure Man is the chap who, 
whenever you are explaining some pro- 
cess to a friend, always chips in with: 
“Oh, no! oh, no! you’re wrong!” and 
then proceeds to give you and your 
friend some impossible formula, obtained 
from heaven knows where. 

The Grinder may not be so much in 
evidence as the others, but he is the man 
who gets there. Modest and unpreten- 


tious, he plods along and usually has 
something yood to show for his efforts, 
for he is of the be-sure-you-are-right 
type. (4) 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


In any occupation success depends not 
on genius, so-called, but on good, hard 
work and close application. There may 
be a royal road to achievement, but we 
have never heard of it. 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The photographing of flowers, while 
calling for much care in selection, ar- 
rangement and lighting, is a source of 
much pleasure to anyone who is at alla 
lover of the delicate and beautiful. The 
range of choice is wide, from the dainty 
primrose to the rich and massive mag- 
nolia. By using the isochromatic plates, 
one may not be deterred by the color of 
flower selected, although the more deli- 
cate shades yield, perhaps, the more pleas- 
ing results. Also blooms that have size 
and character are better thanthose which 
depend on massing for effect, as the re- 
sultant picture is apt to be confused in 
the latter case. The peonies, lilies, mag- 
nolias and chrysanthemums all offer an 
attractive array from which to choose. 
Sprays of roses, wistaria,apple-bloom and 
cosmos are all equally welladapted. Let 
the aim be to produce the texture and 
mode of growth, thereby giving individ- 
uality to the picture,or one may even say 
portrait,as much care being necessary in 
posing and lighting as are called for in 
the case of a portrait. 

The background had best be of some 
material which absorbs rather than re- 
flects light, either velvet, canton flannel, 
or felting of a red, gray or brown color. 
Jf a black or too dark ground be chosen, 
halation around the petals is apt to oc- 
cur, especially should the flower be white. 

The plate should be. rapid. Seed 26x or 
isochromatic instantaneous are best, as, 
if the exposure be very long, the flowers 
are apt to wilt. The negative should not 
be too dense, but crisp and full of detail. 
A developer diluted one-quarter or one- 
third seems to give the best results. 

Unless one has a long-focus lens, care 
must be taken to arrange the flowers in 
as near the same plane as possible. Indi- 
vidual taste will suggest how much shall 
be “fuzzy.” 

A shaded “Rembrandt” mat, a plain 
card, or even a coarse cloth, to which the 
spray may be fastened, gives a fine relief 


\ 
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effect. Pins may be used, the foliage 
easily concealing them, or a few stitches 
of black thread may serve to keep the 
object in place. 

It will often be found best to gather the 
blooms the night before they are to be 
photographed, placing them in plenty of 
water, so that they will have revived, 
otherwise one may have the annoyance 
of finding the group beginning to wilt 
and droop by the time the arrangement 
has been completed. 

Avoid all highly ornamented holders. 
A plain glass, showing the stems, or some 
of the lighter-colored potteries, are best. 
Canton ginger jars may often be utilized 
with good effect. 

Remember that contrasts of color do 
not count only in so far as they yield dif- 
ferent gradations of black or gray. A 
delicate pink rose against a pale green 
or blue ground, while pleasing to the 
eye in a painting, would be very disap- 
pointing in a photograph.—A. R. Wil- 
marth in Photo Era. 


TO SENSITIZE POSTAL CARDS. 


To those desiring to sensitize postal 
cards, note paper, envelopes, etc., the 
which has become quite a fad recently, 
we present the following solution, which 
will give a rich brown print. Make the 
following two solutions: 

A—Brown ammonio-citrate of iron, 2 
drams; distilled water to 215 oz. 

B--Nitrate of silver, 3 drams; water to 
2 oz. 

To solution B add ammonia drop by 
drop till the precipitate first formed is 
redissolved. 

The excess of ammonia should then be 
neutralized by adding a very dilute solu- 
tion of citric acid, till the solution only 
retainsan alkaline reaction. This should 
be performed with great care. By the 
addition of gelatine, arrow-root or any 
other colloid substance, the brightness 
of the prints will be enhanced immense- 
ly. The solution is brushed upon the 
article upon which it is desired to print, 
dried in the dark, then printed upon and 
fixed in the following solution: 

Hypo, oz.; sodium sulphite, 0z.; 
water to 10 oz. 

Wash thoroughly and dry slowly. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE PLATINUM-GLYCERINE PROCESS. 


Very artistic effects of true values may 
be achieved by developing ordinarily 
printed platinum prints with a variety of 
glycerine solutions. In practice, we first 
print to sufficient depth,and then, pin- 
ning the printto a blotter-covered board, 
brush over the face with a wide camel’s- 
hair brush dipped in thick glycerine. 
This is allowed to stand a minute or two, 
then development is begun by brushing 
over the sky with a weak solution of oxa- 
late of potash and glycerine. After par- 
tial development the middle distance is 
locally treated with a stronger solution, 
the distance effects being restrained at 
will by the coating of glycerine until the 
foreground and other more prominent 
features are all out. 

Then the whole print is brushed over 
with developer until development is near- 
ly perfected, when the print is flooded 
with weak developer until the desired 
effect is obtained, when it is put through 
the ordinary acid baths and finally well 
washed. Care should be taken not to 
make the solutions too strong and the 
control will be absolutely perfect. Begin 
always with weak solutions and increase 
their strength very gradually. 

In this way great latitude is secured 
and any impressive part of the picture 
can be accentuated at will. In fact, the 
range of development is so great as to 
afford one nearlyif not all theartistic op- 
portunities of water color painting in 
monochrome. 


Printing on Silk. 


To print on silk fabrics, the Amateur 
Photographer recommends employing 
the following salting solution: 


Ammonium chloride... 10 gm. or 100 gr. 
Iceland moss........... 6gm.or 60 gr. 
Boiling water.......... 1000 c. c. or 20 oz. 


When nearly cold, filter,and immerse 
the silk for fifteen minutes. 
When dry, sensitize (as required) by 
immersion in the following solution: 
Silver nitrate..... 40 gm. or 200 gr. 
100 c. c. or 10 oz. 
Nitric acid...... 2c.c.orl minim. 


Dry. Print deeply, tone thoroughly 
and fix in a fresh hypo bath. 
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SENTIMENT IN A PICTURE. 


Sentiment enters, or should en- 
ter, more largely into one’s work 
thantheaveragesnapshooterwill 
be prone to realize. It is neither 
artnorgood sensetosimply point 
the camera indiscriminately at 
every “takable”’ thing insight and 
then indifferently slush through 
the subsequent operations of de- 
veloping, printing and mounting. 
In this,asin all other avoca- 
tions of life,a thing well begun is 
a thing only half well done, for 
the work must be as good in the 
whole as in the part to amount 
toanything. Too often the condi- 
tions, materialand artistic,areen- 
tirely overlooked in the wild de- 
sire to photograph some particu- 
larly charming bit. These all 
requirecare,sense,taste and good 
judgment for perfect reproduc- 
tion,and motif should be the one 
worry of theessayist. Eachscene 
is invested with its peculiar peri- 
odic temperament, varying with 
every influence of light and time, 
and should be studied with due 
regard to such moods, for moods 
they emphatically are. 
Take an evening subject for ex- 
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Photo. by W. H. Wilcox, Port Townsend, Wash. 


PURITY. 


ample. Breadth,simplicity, qui- Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S May Photo- 


etness—even solemnity—must be 

the qualities striven for, and it would 
be well,after having exposed your plates, 
to sit down and guietly study your sub- 
ject, absorbing into your mind as much 
as you can of the beauty and effects of 
the scene. 

Note how the rising mist is drifting 
over the distance, clothing such and 
such a portion with a filmy veil. leaving 
the nearer portions to stand out in broad 
and filmy masses. Note these things, 
and then, when developing your plate, 
bring into play all your knowledge of 
the technical resources of photography 
to reproduce them—reducing this point, 
strengthening that, and carrying this on 
in the printing and toning of the proof, 
remembering always that the final proof 
is the important part of your work to 
bear in mind; not the minor details of 
how it has been done, but what has been 
produced. 


graphic Competition. 


Strive not merely for technical and me- 
chanical perfection, but strive earnestly 
to catch some of the finer and more fleet- 
ing beauties of nature. In short, put 
some of your personal individuality into 
your picture—put your soul into it, as 
weli, as artistically as possible but none 
the less earnestly for that you are as yet 
a novice and, maybe,a bit crude in your 
handicraft. Beauty will come in time— 
the beauty of originality ane honest de- 
votion to art and the compensation can- 
not be computed by any scale of pecuni- 
ary results. 


Black Tones on Silver Prints. 


To obtain black tones on silver prints, 
print on sensitized albumenized paper 
under green glass and tone the print with 

Saturated solution of borax .... 1 oz. 
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THE MONTH’S COMPETITION. 


Very few of the competitors seemed to 
have any comprehension of what consti- 
tuted a still-life study, as prints were re- 
ceived embracing almost every branch 
of the art from mountain scenery to por- 
traiture, and very few of any merit what- 
ever, either technical or artistic. 

The best example of still life received 
was from W.H. Wilcox, Port Townsend, 
Wash., entitled “Purity.” (Just why, we 
don’t know, except that all flowers are 
pure.) Mr. Wilcox’ work, from a techni~ 
cal standpoint, is very good; from the 
artistic, in proportion, just as bad. The 
picture lacks stability, has no foundation. 
Please, Mr. Wilcox, when you photograph 
flowers or anything else give them some- 
thing to stand on. Mr. Wilcox has evi- 
dently mastered photography from the 
mechanical standpoint, but has evidently 
not given sufficient study as to what con- 
stitutes a picture. Wetrust Mr. Wilcox 
will take our criticism in good part, for 
his work is sufficiently good to win 
prizes, if he will but devote a little more 
time to the fundamental principles of 
art. The data furnished with this entry 
are as follows: 

Date—May 21, 1899. 

Locality, Port Townsend, Wash. 

Time of day, 9 a. m. 

Light. interior (*) 

Stop, U. 5. 64. 

Exposure, one minute. 

Plate, Cramer Inst. Isc. 

Developer, Metol Quinol. 

Printing process, Carbon Velox. 


Mr. Wm. H. Steele, of Hastings, Neb., 
sends a good game study of gray squir- 
rels and rabbit, arranged in panel form. 
The lens used evidently did not cover the 
plate sharp to the edge and this makes 
the print deficient in detail, so essential 
in work of this nature. A smaller stop 
and longer exposure, using an isochro- 
matic plate, would have improved this 
picture very much. The data furnished 
with this entry are as follows: 

Date, October, 1898. 

Locality, Forest City, Ia. 

Time of day, 10:30 a. m. 

Light, light cloudy. 

Lens, R. R 

Stop, 16. 

Plate, Sead 26x. 

Developer, pyro. 

Printing process, Self-Toning Mat. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SPEECH. 


Two English professors, E. L. Nichols 
and KE. Merritt, have succeeded in photo- 
graphing sound vibrations by means of 
a long photographic film arranged ina 
cylinder and made to rotate at high ve- 
locity. With the film and a specially 
constructed lamp, it was found possible 
to take photographs of the vibrations 
made by various sounds. 

It was clearly demonstrated, according 
to the “Transcript,” that the sounds of 
such words as “die” and “sigh” made very 
similar vibrations, while words that bore 
no similarity of sound produced entirely 
different vibrations. The experiments 
were carried to the extent of connecting 
a series of photographs and testing the 
possibility of reading them as a line of 
ordinary writing is read. When one of 
the experimenters had become familiar 
with the various forms of the records, a 
series of these was taken on a plate, 
while the person chosen to make the 
test was absent fromthe room. The pho- 
tographic plate was then taken to him, 
with the very interesting and satisfactory 
result that the sounds were read off like 
print. 


THE FATHER OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


"While Daguerre was indubitably the 
first to bring his results intelligently be- 
fore the world, the real father of photo- 
gaphy was undoubtedly Fox Talbot, who 
first made known in detail the processes 


of the wonderful art, Daguerre, who 
worked contemporaneously with him, 
making only the merest mention of his 
discoveries, while Talbot gave a full and 
explicit account of his experiments and 
the practical manipulation of “calotype,” 
as he called it. 

Daguerre, it should be remembered, 
also employed only a silvered plate sensi- 
tized with vapor of iodine,involving a 
very long exposure, the image being de- 
veloped subsequently by mercurial va- 
por, while the Fox Talbot method differed 
materially therefrom, he employing 
sheets, of paper sensitized by treatment 
with silver nitrate, thus more nearly ap- 
proximating modern methods, his pro- 
cess surviving while daguerretyping has 
become obsolete. 
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AN INTERESTING TRICK. 


By the following process, a photograph 
may be made to appear, at will, upon an 
apparently blank piece of paper: 

Make a photographic print on a piece 
of albumen paper, printing it the exact 
tone required in the finished print. Wash 
for two or three minutes and place, with- 
out toning, in the fixing bath, composed 
of one ounce of hypo and eight ounces 
of water. Leavethe printinthe fixing bath 
five minutes, wash thoroughly, then place 
it in a saturated solution of bichloride of 
mercury until the picture has entirely 
disappeared, says Hobbies. Leave it in 
this solution just long enough to bleach 
out the print, then wash and dry as for 
other prints. The paper now appears 
perfectly white, but it contains a latent 
or invisible image. The mayic by which 
the paper is made to appear is the action 
of hyposulphite of soda. Soak a piece 
of clean blotting paper in a saturated 
solution of hyposulphite of soda anddry. 

When it is desired to make the picture 
appear, moisten the piece of blotting pa- 
per slightly, and place the picture on it, 
face down, rubbing it to insure perfect 
contact. In a minute or two the picture 
will begin to appear, and will soon be as 
bright and clear as when first printed. 
When one wishes to show this magic 
photograph, it is more surprising to the 
uninitiated if the blotting paper has 
been moistened and placed in a book. 
Show the apparently blank piece of paper, 
slip it in the book, and in a minute or 
two take it out, and what was to all ap- 
pearances a plain white paper will be 
found to have a picture printed on it. 

After being exposed to the light for 
some.time the picture will disappear, but 
itcan be made to reappear indefinitely. 
It will be found that much interest is 
taken in the process, and the production 
will afford much astonishment. 


Toning Bromide Prints. 


If the print is at all green, fix as usual, 
and then tone for a half minute in 


Sulphocyanide of ammonium. .30 grs. 
Chioride of gold ................ 1 gr. 


This will yield a rich black tone; a 
longer time in the bath will give a very 
nice blue moonlight effect. jitaioeey 
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SOME BLUE-PRINT POINTERS. 


Blue-prints may be converted into vari- 
ous colored pictures by the following 
process: 


Cool and add sulphuric acid in small 
quantities until blue litmus paper turns 
slightly red, then add a few drops of am- 
monia until the alkaline reaction ap- 
pears and red litmus turns blue. 

Add to this solution 154 grains of red 
crude gum catechu and dissolve with 
occasional stirring. This solution will 
keep indefinitely and the blue-prints, 
washed out in the usual way and then 
immersed in the above fora minute orso 
longer than it appears the desired tone 


Photo. by Wm. H., Steele, Hastings, Neb. 


GRAY SQUIRRELS AND RABBIT. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFEF’S 
May Photographic Competition. 
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is reached, will, upon drying, be very 
permanent olives or blackish browns, ac- 
cording to time of immersion. 

2. For sepia effects, immerse the dried 
finished blue-prints in solution of aqua 
ammonia (containing 22 per cent ammo- 
niacal gas) 2 parts and distilled water 18 
parts. Leave prints in this until blue 
color entirely disappears, rinse in cold 
water and plunge in a filtered solution 
of tannic acid 2 parts, distilled water 100 
parts. Keepinthis solution about twelve 
hours and if then not dark enough in- 
tensify to required degree by adding to 
the bath a few drops of weak ammonia 
water, take out aftera few minutes and 
wash thoroughly. They closely resem- 
ble fine sepia drawings. 

3. A greenish tone may be easily at- 
tained byimmersing ordinary blue-prints 
after washing in a 1 per cent solution of 
sulphuric acid (1 oz. acid to 99 oz. water.) 

4. To make red pictures get common 
unsensitized and unsized print paper 
and keep it in a dark place for several 
days, then float it for fouror five minutes 
in the dark-room on a sensitizing bath 
composed of 

Nitrate of uranium 2 drams. 

Dry in dark-room and it will keep fora 
considerable 


time. beneath a 
negative for eight or ten minutes, wash, 


and immerse in a bath of 


Kxpose 


Ferrocyanide of potash........30 grs. 
3 


In a few minutes a red picture will ap- 
pear, which requires only thorough wash- 
ing to permanently fix. 

This red picture can be changed into 
green if desired by immersing it while 
still wet in a bath of 

Sesquichloride of iron 

It will soon become green; fix in water 
wash, and dry before a fire. 

5. An exquisite violet picture may be 
had by sensitizing ordinary print paper 
as above and floating it a few minutes on 
a bath of 


Nitrate of uranium......... 2 drams. 
Chloride of gold............ 2 grains. 


Float three or four minutes, take out 
dry in dark and expose under negative 
The picture 


for ten or fifteen minutes. 


resulting will be a pure gold violet of 
great beauty Simply wash wellanddry. 


SCIENTIFIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A simple device now enables photog- 
raphers to substitute practical accuracy 
for guesses in the quick estimate of the 
distance that separates a camera from its 
object. This stadimeter consists of a 
prism producing a slight angular devia- 
tion of the object; a Stanhope lens bear- 
ing the microscopic image of a man, di- 
vided by equidistant horizonal lines at 
whose extremities are figures indicating 
distances in metres; a metallic support, 
with an opening for the prism, and a 
hole for the Stanhope lens,and a scale 
of paper mounted on linen, bearing equi- 
distant lines whose separation corre- 
sponds to a variation of distance of 20 
meters (8 inches). When the operator 
looks at an object through the opening 
in the apparatus he sees two images— 
one directly through the left side of the 
opening, the other displaced downward 

through the prism. The angle of the 
deviation of the prism remaining the 
same, the more distant the object the fur- 
ther will theimages be separated. Know- 
ing the vertical separation of the two 
images and theagent of the prism’s angle 
of deviation, the photographer can find 
his distance from the object. Thescaleis 
so constructed that this calculation can 
be made instantaneously. 


The Agfa Intensifier. 


An excellent new intensifier known as 
“Agfa” has been recently introduced by 
Dr. Andresen of Berlin, Germany. It is 
based upon the employment of double 
salts of sulphocyanide of mercury. It is 
commercially offered as colorless concen- 
trated solution, which is to be diluted 
before use with nine volumes of water. 

The gelatino-bromide plates gradually 
become more dense in this solution, and 
are by its prolonged influence strongly 
blackened with a gray-black color, more 
so than with bromide of mercury and 
sulphite of soda. With Agfa Intensifier 
the separate blackening, which is neces- 
sary with the ordinary mercury intensi- 
fier, is dispensed with. By this means 
the manipulation becomes not only more 
simple, but the effect of intensification 
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can more easily be controlled than it is 
possible with separate operations of 
blackening. 


MOONLIGHT EFFECTS. 


Most of the so-called moonlight photo- 
graphs are merely clever photographic 
deceptions. They can be easily and are 
best secured in bright daylight, the ef- 
fect being produced by having the sun 
almost in front of the camera, but itself 
hidden or partly obscured by clouds, 
preferably on a day when the sky is full 
and well-defined, and well broken up with 
cloud masses. 

Expose about the usual time for the 
view in question and develop with a de- 
veloper containing only 14 grain of pyro 
to the ounce, until the details are just 
out. Then wash off the developer and ap- 
ply a fresh one containing 4 grains of 
pyro and 4 grains bromide of potassium 
to the ounce until the high lights have 
attained the requisite density. 

Another method which often gives 
good results, is, with the sun still in 
front as before and preferably shining 
strongly, give a very short shutter ex- 
posure and developstrongly. This gives 
brilliant lighting and dense masses of 
shadow. To increase the “moonlight” 
effect on the finished picture print from 
above negatives on Eastman’s bromide 
paper and tone with: 

Ammonium sulphocyanide ..120 grs. 


4 ors. 


Leave them in the solution until they 
become slightly blue-gray in color; in 
drying this will change to a peculiar 
blue which is very effective in this con- 
nection. 


Sensitol. 


Sensitol is a one-solution sensitizing 
liquid which may be applied with a 
brush to any absorbent material such as 
paper, postal cards, silk, fabrics, leather, 
wood,etc. As soon as it is dry, photo- 
graphic printsof a rich brown color may 
be obtained thereon by exposure undera 
negative in the usual way. These are de- 
veloped in cold water and only require 
fixing in the ordinary plain hypo-soda 
bath to render them as permanent as the 
average print. 


The accident depicted above was not, as our 
readers may suppose, the result of an overpres- 
sure of steam in the kitchen boiler, but simply 
the effect of a little calorific ray of sunshine 
which mischievously precipitated itself on the 
drying negative, melting the gelatine and work- 
ing havoc pictorially. It was submitted by S. N. 
Wells, and is certainly an interesting freak. 


To Remove Negative Stains. 

To remove silver stains from negatives 
soak plate tive minutes in clean water. 
Meanwhile make a solution of 20 grains 
of potassium iodide to the ounce of water, 
put in plate and let stay ten minutes toa 
half hour, depending upon the age of 
the stain. Next dissolve a half drachm 
of potassium cyanide in one ounce of 
water, put plate in this and gently rub 
stains with a tuft of cotton wool (free 
from dust or grit) until stains are all 
gone. If the stains are very old make 
solution strorger and soak for a longer 
time. 

An Effective Restrainer. 

The labor war at Chicago has devel- 
oped a not exactly new but very effective 
phase of photography. The union forces 
have equipped their women folks with 
cameras with which they photograph 
every “rat” applicant for work who gets 
inside the picket line,and the knowledge 
that his face is and perpetually will bein 
evidence against him generally induces 
the victim of their gentle art to with- 
draw his competition and either join the 
union forces or look somewhere else for 
a job. 
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A NOTED LOCAL PRODUCT. 
Characteristically typical of all his pro- 
ducts, “French Satin, Jr.,’ a little booklet 
illustrating and describing the famous 
blue-print paper made by J. C. Millen, 
M. D., of this city, is easily the most artis- 
tic and beautiful trade publication that 
has so far come under our notice. In its 
unique and chaste appointments it isa 
veritable treat to all lovers of fine book- 
making as most suitably befits the dress- 
ing up of a product that stands unrivaled 
in the estimation of the photographing 
cult. “French Satin, Jr.,”isnowtheaccept- 
ed standard by which all competitive 
comparisons are made. Itis the result of 
improved machinery, superior climatic 
conditions and a long and intelligent 
experience based on careful scientific ex- 
periments by a chemist of rare attain- 
ments. Its manufacture here is the out- 
come of a long line of careful tests of the 
climatic advantages of various localities, 
Denver combining in the highest degree 
the most desirable atmospheric condi- 
tion with superior shipping facilities. 

“French Satin, Jr.,” bears no relation to 
the ordinary blue-print paper used for 
duplicating mechanical drawings. The 
brilliancy of prints made upon it, the 
clear whites, richness and. depth, full 
and fine detail, make it a close rival of 
silver paper, yielding as good results 
withouttroublesome and uncertain baths. 
Its tone is a rich Delft blue, devoid of the 
usual disagreeable glossiness of many 
silver papers and the finished effect is 
artistic toan extreme. It is made right, 
packed right and shipped right, in every 
way a unique product which will prove 
eminently satisfactory to all. 

Other standard photographic special- 
ties manufactured by Dr. Millen include 
a one-solution normal developer for dry 
plates, films and bromide paper, both in 
liquid and powder form; a chromium 
fixing salt of extraordinary qualities; a 
combined toning and fixing powder; a 
hardening mixture for plates, films and 
gelatine papers, and a white paste which 
has no superior on the market. 

All these, with other things of much 
interest, are fully described in the little 
brochure before mentioned, and we ad- 
vise all our photographic friends to send 
for acopy of it without delay. 
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TO RESTORE FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Soak the print from its card, if mount- 
ed,in warm water, hang up in a warm 
‘Place until perfectly dry, then immerse 
it in a quantity of melted white wax. 
When thoroughly impregnated with the 
wax remove excess of the latter under 
pressure with a hot iron and rub witha 
tuft of cotton. This deepens the con- 
trasts, bringing out previously invisible 
minor details, nicely making the yellow- 
ish whites transparent while the half- 
tones and shadows retain their opacity. 
From the picture make another negative 
and print from it in the usual way. 

Another way—and this does not in- 
volve any negative-making—is to make 
two solutions as follows: 


A—Sodium tungstate....... 100 parts. 
B—Precipitated chalk....... 4 parts. 
Chloride of lime......... 1 part. 
Chloride of gold and so- 
Distilled water .......... 400 parts. 


Digest solution Bin a well-corked yel- 
low glass bottle for twenty-four hours, 
then filter into another yellow glass bot- 
tle. Wash the faded prints well and then 
plunge into a mixture of 1 to 2 parts of 
“B” with 40 parts of “A.” When the in- 
tensification is sufficient, fix in a solution 
composed of 10 parts of “A” with 1 part of 
hypo until all yellowness has disappear- 
ed. Then wash well, dry and remount. 


Home-Made Backgrounds. 


To make a good and efficient home- 
made background take a piece of close- 
grained packing canvas cloth, tack it on 
a frame and pull out any projecting 
fibres. It does not need to be tightly 
stretched, as it will shrink when painted. 
Coat it over three times with the follow- 
ing mixture: 


Low grade of gelatine or glue ..14 Ib. 


When dry, sandpaper smooth and then 
paint with one coat of common oil paint 
and dab with a soft brush. For dafk ef- 
fects mix white lead paint with lamp- 
black, part of which is in powder and the 
rest in an oil paste. The color should be 
dark-brown. 
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COPIPETITION NOTICE. 


The subjects for 1900 are as follows: 

June—Animals. 

July—Mountain Scenery. 

August—Child Studies. 

Septem ber—Flashlights. 

October—Landscape and Marine. 

Novem ber— Mountain Scenery. 

December— Miscellaneous. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga+ 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intend- 
ed. The July coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


Simple Decoration Work. 


For decorating table napkins, bedroom 
trimmings,etc., the following works beau- 
tifully: 

Boil the fabric in water contdining a 
little soda so as to remove the dressing, 
iron smooth and then saturate it with 


Ammonium chloride....... 31 grains. 
Whites of two eggs. 


Beat the above three well together, al- 
low them to subside and after straining 
saturate the fabric. When dry, sensitize 
it by floating on an ordinary silver bath 
(rather strong preferred) and expose, tone 
and fix as you would an ordinary print 
on albumen paper. 


OF THE WEST. 


FOG IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


One serious and at the same time un- 
suspected source of fog in photography 
is often due to the fact that the blacking 
has slightly worn off the lens mount and 
there is a reflection which results ina 
loss of brilliancy in the negative. Con- 
stant use and endless cleaning of the 
lens in time wear the blacking off, and 
this should be attended to and all metal 
parts kept well blacked. When lenses 
are mounted in aluminum, still more 
care is necessary in this respect, as, 
whenever in such cases the blacking 
wears off, white light instead of yellow 
light is reflected into the lens. 

Sometimes diaphragms of the iris pat- 
tern are greatly at fault in this respect. 
By reason of its construction the leaves | 
or vanes in this diaphragm are in con- 
stant friction while being set,and thus 
become polished and reflective, for which 
reason some photographers avoid hav- 
ing iris diaphragms in their lenses, not- 
withstanding theirconvenience. A care- 
ful examination of the apparatus will 
insure safety in this matter. Stops of 
the ordinary pattern become in time lit- 
tle better than the bare metal, especially 
at the edges of the aperture. 


A Handy Exposure Table. 


The following table of comparative 
outdoor exposures may be useful to the 
beginner. It presupposes a fairly rapid 
plate and a lens working at f/8: 

Laughing children, living scenes, etc., 
1-5 to 1 second. 

Domestic animals, cats, dogs, etc., 1-5 
to 3-4 second. 

Street scenes, 1-35 to 1-20 second. 

Feeding caitle, flocks, etc., 1-30 to 1-20 
second. 

Animals to appear from 1 to 1's inches 
high on negative, 1-80 to 1-40 second. 

Leaping and trotting horses, flying 
birds, running men, etc., 1-400 to 1-100 
second. 


To Restore Cameras. 


To blacken the inside of a camera, bel- 
lows, etc.,a dead black, mix drop-black 
ground in turpentine with enough gold 
size and more turps to keep the black 
from rubbing off when dry. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


**Outdoor Life’’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


J. A. MCGUIRE, 
Editor. 


J. A. RICKER, 
Manager. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 
ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention 


AS TO CONSISTENCY. 

As a general thing, OUTDOOR LIFE’s 
rule is to ignore anonymous communi- 
cations of any and every nature, but the 
importance of the daily local newspaper 
in which recently appeared an article 
evidently written in this city from preju- 
diced local inspiration but purporting 
to emanate from Meeker, Colo.—reflecting 
on the consistency of this paper's posi- 
tion on the private game reserve issue, 
alone prompts us to make an exception 
in this particular instance. 

The article in question asks in 
stance why OUTDOOR LIFE favors the 
setting apart, in Arizona, of a large pub- 
lic domain for the preservation of a herd 
of bison and yet “viciously” opposes the 
private game park principle in this state, 
with a weakly insulting insinuation that 
we “have experienced a change of heart” 
and ends with an admonition to us to be 
“consistent” and furtherthe private game 
steal interests here at home. 

The foolish animus of the question and 
its entire irrelevance tothe point in issue 
is so apparent that we shall overlook it, 
merely remarking that there is no simi- 
larity in any feature between “Buffalo 
Jones’” proposed bison reserve and Glen 
Beulah Park, for instance, either in sub- 
stance orapplication. In the former case 


sub- 


we have the proposition of a bona fide, 
actual owner of almost the last remnant 
of a noble game species asking for Gov- 
ernmental assistance to preserve it from 
extinction, an owner who has on more 
than one occasion generously presented 
city parks and other public institutions 
with specimens of a species otherwise 
absolutely unobtainable, an owner to 
whose intelligence, enterprise and love 
for natural history America owes the 
preservation of a fair exponent of its 
most noble game. 

In the latter case we have simply an 
example of individual greed and private 
mercenarinegs. Every deer in Beulah 
Park virtually pilfered from the 
people's common possessions under the 
sanction of an unjust, farcical and dis- 
criminative so-called “law” which is at 
once a reproach to Coloradans’ intelli- 
gence and a lethal menace to their com- 
mon rights and privileges. 

“Buffalo Jones” owns his buffalo and 
does not propose to go to the National 
Park or other public preserves and herd 
the few remaining specimens there down 
into his Arizona corral and sell the privi- 
lege of shooting them down, in and out 
of season, to so-called “sportsmen” at so 
much per head or per year,as the case 
may be. Neitherdoes he propose to raise 
them in connivance with a rotten-legis- 
latured State (on the lion’s-share plan) 
for the block. 

The hills and plains, the valleys, for- 
ests and streams of the public domain 
are the American people’s public pre- 
serve,and proprietorship is common and 
mutual. The taking of the people’s game 
therefrom and selfishly confining it in 
private enclosures for purely mercenary 
and selfish purposes is a crime upon the 
common people, a form of grand larceny 
which common justice and equity makes 
actionable and for which, in ouropinion, 
no punishment could be made too se- 
vere. Herein is our consistency—we aim 
atthe real preservation of the game for 
the public who own it and not for the 
market hunter who runs a private park. 


was 


STYLE of entry blank and score card for 
our Shotgun Prize Competition will be 
found in the Trap and Target Depart- 
ment of this issue. 
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VIRTUALLY A CHAMPIONSHIP EVENT. 


As announced in detail elsewhere in 
this issue, OUTDOOR LIFE offers for friend- 
ly contest among Western trap-shooters 
a high-grade modern shotgun under easy 
and equitable conditions. We have en- 
deavored to make these such that every 
club member west of the Missouri River 
has an equal and impartial opportunity 
to not only secure this desirable weapon 
without pecuniary cost, but to acquire 
at the same time a logical right to the 
enviable title of “Champion of Western 
America,” the contest involving every 
requisite condition to that end. The for- 
tunate shooter who finally wins this 
prize will have fairly won the right to 
that distinction, as he will have simply 
outshot all other Western shooters and 
won on pure merit alone. 

We earnestly request contestants to 
fully comply with the conditions pre- 
scribed, which have purposely been made 
so simple and plain that they will be 
correctly interpreted by every shooter. 
By so doing, all unnecessary complica- 
tions and misunderstandings will be 
avoided and the final award of the gun 
largely facilitated. 

We cordially invite a large participa- 
tion, and may the best man win! 


CRANKS. 


We like the genus! Choleric, eccentric 
and impatient of all other men’s opposi- 
tionary ideas though he may be, and us- 
ually is,the average crank, so-called, is 
generally a man of advanced thought 
and more or less personal force. Alony 
the lines of his own particular foible he 
is adamantineinhis positiveness, though 
compensatingly plastic as putty on the- 
ories to which he is indifferent or which 
are not unique or important enough to 
attract more than a passive considera- 
tion. 

It is the cranks who make the wheels 
of progression to revolve, who evolve 
new principles and demonstrate them in 
the teeth of united social or scientific op- 
position; who first imagine, then con- 
ceive and finally execute the long deemed 
impossible by sheer force of will power, 
mentality and marvelous application. 
Give a genuine crank an apparently un- 


workable proposition to work out, and 
he will delight in not only doing it even- 
tually but in inventing a way to do it 
easily and without chance of failure. 

It isa notable feature of such evolution- 
ary crankiness that it always aims at the 
advancement and increase of life’s amen- 
ities. Your real crank is never going 
backward or downward—he always aims 
high and ahead. The dream of every 
true crank is millennial, seldom selfish, 
and to the genus as presently defined we 
owe nearly all of that which we most en- 
joy in social connections. 

Take the average sportsman of to-day 
forexample. Manufacturers all over the 
world are turning out what each stoutly 
insists is the best product in his line. 
One invents, say, a new rifle,and after 
much costly experiment,with expert pro- 
fessional assistance behind him, finally 
turns out what he is fully convinced isa 
perfect weapon and charge for it. He 
will notadmitthe possibility of the slight- 
est improvement in any particular or de- 
tail,and announces his completed work 
as an absolute finality. 

But the crank gets hold of the combi- 
nationand lo! atransformation. In three 
days he discovers a better charge almost 
paradoxical to the maker’s conclusions 
and proves his position by actual demon- 
stration. At theend of the week he works 
out a new pitch or depth of rifling, an 
improvement on the action or some other 
important feature, gets a gun built at his 
own expense under protest of the builder 
and assuming all risk to life and limb 
calmly proves that the assumed “finality” 
was a pure hallucination. 

And so all along the line. Cranks to- 
day are absolutely working out all the 
prob!ems of social and industrial life. 


They are the stimuli to all progress and 
usually receive no other meed for their 
influence than the contempt and ridicule 
of those who ultimately benefit by their 
“crankiness.” The world is too hard upon 
this class. It should receive courteous 
treatment andkindly assistance wherever 
possible. Appreciating this, we cordially 
invite the shooting and fishing cranks to 
air their wants or their experimefits in 
our pages. We havea special crank edi- 
tor—a perfectcrank himselfin mostthings 
pertaining tosport and its paraphernalia 
—who will extend them every courtesy 
and may in no small measure be of as- 
sistance to his cranky confreres. 
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A DAY OF PRAIRIE LIFE. 


BY S. E. GREGEORY. 


There’s a heaven in the breezes that caress the 
rolling plains 

As they shake from off the grasses diamonds 
dropped by passing rains, 

And come sweeping to your senses with the per- 
fume from the hearts 

Of the buds and prairie flowers that the morning 
sun imparts. 


* * 


How ecstatic is the softness of the prairie as you 
creep, 

With the silence of a serpent, to the ridge to take 
a peep 

At the band of spotted runners feeding in the dis- 
tant swale! 

And you tremble with excitement as you take a 
shot and fail. 


There’re excuses in the distance which your aim- 
ing couldn’t meet 

And you follow with your vision the departing 
nimble feet, 

Till the beauty of the picture only finds regret 
fulend 

In immeasurable distance where the earth aud 
heaven blend. 

There's a heaven on the prairie in the saddle or 
the camp 

Whether swinging over ridges or descending hol- 
lows damp 

In the hunt for noble antelope, the fleetest prairie 
game, 

Or explaining by the camp-fire how you failed to 
bag the same. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A GAME LAW. 

We have received the following letter, 
from one of oursubscribers, touching on 
the game law of Colorado... Mr. McKen- 
zie is the kind of man whose opinion we 
value, because his home is in the heart 
of the game country, because he is an 
actual sportsman, is broad-minded, and 
knows the damage done to stock by lions 
and wolves through practical observa- 
tions, and in fact is well qualified to give 
an unbiased opinion on the points in- 
volved. It is with great pleasure that we 


publish his letter,and we earnestly so- 
licit expressions from others of his kind: 


“EAGLE, Colo., March 18. 

“I see by OUTDOOR LIFE that you want 
to get the general opinion of the people 
of Colorado on the present game lawand 
what it should be. I have filled out the 
coupon, which you will find enclosed. I 
have one or two suggestions to make 
which may be of some value in framing 
anew law. One is that there should be 
a good bounty placed on mountain lions, 
wolves and coyotes, as they destroy more 
game where they are plenty than all the 
hunters. I have found as many as five 
deer in one day that had been killed by 
mountain lions. They can kill game 
whenever they want to and hardly ever 
go back to a carcass again after once 
leaving it, but kill a fresh one when they 
get hungry. The wolvesand coyotes kill 
a great many young elk and deer. They 
are often to be found sneaking around in 
the brush for them. 

“There is one provision in the present 
game law with which I aim not in sympa- 
thy,and am glad to see OUTDOOR LIFE 
on my side; itisin charging forshipping 
game heads or horns into or out of the 
state. I cannot see any justice or com- 
mon sense init. There are thousands of 
old elk and deer heads that the taxider- 
mists can fix up and sell to sportsmen 
coming into the woods which would help 
the taxidermists in making an honest 
living and would leave that much more 
money in Colorado. It is not hurting the 
man who buys, because he will not pay 
what the head is actually worth if he has 
to pay § or $10 fora permit to ship out 
of the state; therefore, I consider the law 
requiring a permit as an outrage on the 
taxidermist, who now has to do his work 
at reduced prices in order to get any- 
thing to do. Hoping you will continue 
to do all you can to remedy this part of 
the game law, lam, 

“Yours respectfully, 
“A. D. MCKENZIE.” 


The constitutionality of the non-resi- 
dent license law will be given a conclu- 
sive test in lowa, eminent counsel having 
been reiained by interested sportsmen 
who have concocted an issue case for test 
and who will try it to a finality. 
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SLAUGHTERED]JFOR THEIR TEETH. 


A valued, correspondent writing from 
Elk, Wyo., calls our attention to a most 
reprehensible practice, which should be 
abolished drastically and instanter. The 
letter in part states: 

“The game has wintered fair, no loss 
except those that are being killed for 
their teeth—and it isashame the amount 
of killing that is done for this object 
alone. There is hardly any effort made 
to stop it; about all the game wardens 
try to do is to get some dude hunter and 
“skin” him. If the sportsmen of the 
United States want to protect the game 
of this country they must unite and get 
Congress to put the Jackson Lake and 
Hole country in the park. This is the 
most lawless community I was ever in. 
I am not permanently located here and I 
am notinthe guide business—just here 
for my health (I am an ex-Union soldier 
of noac¢ount, waiting for the last roll- 
call). If you haveany friends that would 
like correct information in regard to the 
hunting in this country refer them to me 
and I will do the best I can without 
charge. It is a shame and disgrace the 
way the visiting sportsmen are imposed 
on!” 


SPORTSMEN VS. SOLDIERS. 


There has been much criticism on the 
inefficiency of the English army as 
marksmen, particularly since the _ be- 
ginning of hostilities in Seuth Africa. 
Even the English papers are not uphold- 
ing the past policy of the army officials 
in stinting the practice of the men in the 
actual use of firearms, but a strong senti- 
ment prevails that each individual sol- 
dier should know as much about his gun 
as a sportsman does. An able writer for 
“Arms and Explosives” of London, sign- 
ing himself “Cyclops,” has the following 
to say regarding this branch of shooting 
in the March number of the above publi- 
cation: 

“When a man wants to become a 
sportsman he goes to his gunmaker, who 
coaches him up in the elementary rules 
of shooting, and afcer that he takes a few 
courses at clay pigeons, and later is pro- 


moted to rabbit shooting or some otber. 


form of rough shooting of a similar 
character. That man learns that the ob- 


ject of shooting is to hit something every 
round. He knows, as a rule, whether he 
hits it,and this from personal observa- 
tion. Further, he must adjuge his own 
distance and also the allowance for mov- 
ing objects. Well! But what has this to 
do with rifle shooting, you ask. I say 
everything. After all, enemy are only 
big game at longer distances, and let all 
rifle aspirants begin as sportsmen do, 
and thus gain an intelligent interest in 
the sport, which in times of war becomes 
a very valuable asset. Go down toa rifle 
volunteer drill hall any night and see 
the recruits shooting their pitiful courses 
on the Morris range. I was a spectator 
for an hour or so lately in a Midland city 
whilst the same farce was enacted. The 
poor recruits don’t appear to know at 
‘what o’clock’ they hit. The number of 
marks alone are put up, and out of their 
five miserable rounds they are blindly 
shooting all over the target trying to 
find the bull’s eye. Fancy this as a TRAIN- 
ING compared with that of the sportsman. 


The Fresno (Cal.) Game Protective As- 
sociation is contemplating turning loose 
100 pairs of Belgian hares for stocking 
purposes. They’ll wish they hadn't, ten 
years hence. California has rabbit plagues 
enough as it is. 


The Great Falls (Mort.) Rod and Gun 
Club are making a determined effort to 
stock their section with Virginia quail 
and recently turned loose over 100 pairs, 
shipped in from Wichita, Kas. May their 
effforts be rewarded with successand the 
whistle of Bob White cheerfully enliven 
the northern solitudes. 


What seems to be a well-authenticated 
case of a puma’s unprovoked attack upon 
a man is reported from Grand Canon, 
this state, where a track-walker on the 
railroad was “treed” by an enormous 
mountain-lion which sprang upon him 
while he was walking through a deep 
cut and severely lacerated him before 
he was able to reach a tree and scramble 
into safety. The disappointed beast, it 
is said, remained on guard for several 
hours until driven aWay by a train crew 
which came to the rescue. But why did- 
n’t the lion climb the tree after his en- 
trapped victim? is the query which nat- 
urally arises. We extend the salt box. 
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Queries and Answers. 


Can any composite (lead and tin) bul- 
let be fired in safety froma modern quick 
twist rifle in conjunction with full 
charges of high-pressure smokeless pow- 
ders I donot mean only an occasional 
shot ina clean and specially lubricated 
barrel, but continuously and regularly 
under ordinary hunting conditions. 

SPOKANE, WASH. “SMOKELESS.” 


ANSWER-—Strictly speaking, with 
constant factor of safety in view, no. 

Any composite bullet soft enough to 
properly take the rifling (filling the 
grooves so as to prevent gas cutting) is 
liable to upset and expand enough under 
the 40,000 odd pounds of pressure sud- 
denly generated in full charges of dense 
nitros to increase, by such extra resist- 
ance, the chamber pressure far above the 
constant of safety. You can prove this 
by gently and steadily forcing a soft bul- 
let half way through a tight-fitting bar- 
rel and then upsetting it bya sharp, 
sudden blow. It will often thereafter re- 
sist all attempts to shove it through the 
barrel and may have to be bored out. It 
is easy to imagine what would happen 
were a bullet to so upset and stick ina 
quick-twist barrel just ahead of a heavy 
charge of high-pressure nitro. 

We are aware that certain experimen- 
ters have with impunity so fired com- 
posite bullets (excessively hardened, us- 
ually 1 part of tin to 8 or 10 of lead and 
patched with paper or other substances 
variously lubricated). but such a bullet 
is eminently unsuited for hunting pur- 
poses, its effect being precisely like that 
of the full-mantled military projectiles, 
giving excessive penetration with little 
or no killing effect. The ideal hunting 
bullet does not make merely a needle- 
hole in the game but “mushrooms” and 
spreads on impact, thus producing a 
killing shock. If you propose using 
high-pressure powder we advise sticking 
to the half-mantled soft-nosed bullets 
especially adapted to such charges. If, 
however, you contemplate using the low- 
pressure smokeless explosives, an un- 
jacketed bullet (1 to 10) with an inserted 
soft-lead tip will prove a very effective 


the 


charge. Fora description of such tipped 
bullets we refer you to the Ideal No. 12 
hand-book, page 103. We-+understand 
that the Ideal Mfg. Company will make 
moulds tocast anycalibered bullet of this 
kind. 

Such a built-up bullet might be used in 
a high-pressure charge, but we deprecate 
a trial for reasons above given. 


What would be the weight of a round 
ball suitable for use ina 12-gauge shot- 
gun, and could such a ball be safely 
fired with smokeless powder in a 79- 
pound double barrel? CURIOUS. 

ASPEN, COLO. 


ANSWER—The modern shotguns being 
generally choke-bored are usually from 
one to two gauges smaller at the muzzle 
than at the breech. Onlya ball which 
will fit loosely in the choke should be 
used, and this should never be fired 
naked but always enclosed in a thin bag 
patch, well lubricated. A ball suitable 
for your 12-bore, if it be a true cylinder, 
can safely be a 12-gauge ball of approxi- 
mately 540 grains inweight. If yourgun 
is choked it will require a 14-gauge ball 
of 465 grains. All these balls, as cast in 
the Ideal moulds are about .015 smaller 
than gauge so as to allow for patching 
or extreme choke. With ordinary charges 
of shotgun smokeless, we would appre- 
hend no danger in their use in any good 
gun, but personally would prefer to 
shoot round balls out of a cylinder-bored 
barrel. 


How can I quickly and effectually 
blacken a lot of home-made brass sights 
with which I am experimenting, so that 
the color will be fairly permanent? 

PROVO, UTAH. AMATEUR. 


ANSWER--Get a small vial of platinum 
chloride such as photographers use and 
let it liquify in the open air—simply 
leaving it uncorked in the open air for a 
day willeffect this. This liquid rubbed 
over the scrupulously clean brass with 
a bit of wash leather—or preferably the 
finger-tip—will give splendid and prac- 
tically permanent results. 

Platinic chloride is a trifle expensive, 
but a very little of it goes a long way. 
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A SWING AROUND 1 THE HILLS. 


Very few localities, even in the thickly- 
populated East, can boast of more shoot- 
ing enthusiasm to the square mile than 
the Central City and Clear Creek district, 
lying in the rugged mountains forty 
miles west of Denver. In each of the 
different towns comprising this great 
mining region are to be found modern 
examples of the rifle range, up-to-date 
guns and marksmen who take a back 
seat, in point of proficiency, from no one. 
It is here that true mountain experience 
with the rifle is exploited weekly on the 
range, with the towering white moun- 
tains rising on one hand and perchance 
a cavernous-mouthed abyss opening up 


on the other, or some rippling stream of 
ice-cold water threading its way almost 
at the feet of the shooter. It is here that 
one can breathe the balsam of life at an 
elevation of nearly two miles above sea- 
level, hear the crack of the rifle twice as 
far as in the murky city,and perhaps, 
if the shooter goes a half-mile into the 
hills, flush a covey of grouse, sage chick- 
en or other of the numerous kinds of 
bird abounding in the vicinity without 
any great amount of trouble. 

The editor of OUTDOOR LIFE had the 
pleasure, during the past month, of a vis- 
it in the above district, among the rifle- 
men of Idaho Springs, Central City, Ne- 
vadavilleand Black Hawk,Colo. Atidaho 
Springs he found a big interest in shoot- 
ing, and when, an hour after falling into 
the arms of those two cranks of all the 
rifle cranks, Glen Carruth and PF. A. Gar- 
rabrant of the latter place, he was un- 
folded a plan to form a Clear Creek Rifle 
Association, he at last realized the im- 
mense interest that is setting this section 
on fire. It is proposed to form the asso- 
ciation on a similar plan as that under 
which the Colorado Rifle Association 
was formed, and to hold friendly contests 
for a medal,cup or other suitable trophy. 
The towns in the district named which 


MEMBERS OF THE BLACK HAWK, COLO., RIFLE CLUB. 
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AFTER THE SHOOT. 


The photo, above reproduced was sent us by Fred Wolf, secretary of the Ellinwood (Kas.) Hunt- 


ing Club, whose club-house is at the salt marshes, fifteen miles from Ellinwood. 


The photograph 


shows some of the members who have just come into dinner carrying the game killed. 


now have regularly-organized rifle clubs 
are Silver Plume, Idaho Springs, Black 
Hawk, Central City and Empire. All 
these clubs have already expressed a 
willingness to join the association and it 
only requires some work by one or two 
leading spirits to close arrangements 
and get the association in working or- 
der. 

While the Idaho Springs club is not as 
large as one or more of the clubs men- 
tioned, it is a hustling, enthusiastic club 
and every member is willing to roll up 
his sleeves and work forthe interest of 
any move to promote rifle shooting. It 
is officered as follows: President, W.Guy 
Arkills; vice-president, M. C. Lake; sec- 
retary, F. A. Garrabrant. 

At Central City, Black Hawk and Ne- 
vadaville was found a hot-bed of enthu- 
siasm that even the snow and bluster in 
evidence there at the time failed to 
smother. Central has a club of thirty 
members, with a range very conveniently 
situated on the bluffs above town. Shoots 
are held regularly every week and, con- 
sidering the fact that most of the mem- 
bers have been shooting but a few 
months, very good scores are made. 


Matches were talked of with Black Hawk, 
Idaho Springs and other towns in the vi- 
cinity whenthe OUTDOOR LIFE man was 


there. The officers of the Central City 
Rifle Club are: President, H. J. Sears; 
vice-president, A. G. Chamberlin; secre- 
tary, F. H. Owens; captain, J. H. McCar- 
thy. 

In view of the fact that the Central 
City club has been organized since Janu- 
ary lst,and since then has built up a 
membership of over thirty, has a finely 
equipped range house,a double set of 
targets and an average weekly attend- 
ance of over twenty members, the club 
and its founders are to be warmly con- 
gratulated. 

The Black Hawk Rifle Club is one of 
the oldest in the state, and as its mem- 
bers and their scores have been before 
the riflemen of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion for years in competition, no extend- 
ed remarks are necessary here concern- 
ing them. A cut of their range house is 
published in this article. 

We hope to publish the scores of these 
clubs each month hereafter in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, as the secretaries of each have 
promised to send them regularly. 
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The Grand American Handicap. 


About 13,000 live birds were trapped at the 
big American Handicap shoot at the Interstate 
Park in the borough of Queens, L. I., and 211 
men participated in their shooting, only 13 of 
the 224 declared entrants failing to show at the 
scores. The birds were an extra good lot in the 
first shoot of 25, and only eight contestants 
survived the first round by killing straight. 
These were: H. D. Bates, St. Thomas, Canada, 
(28 yards): J. R. Malone, Baltimore, Md., (28 
yards); Phil Daly, Jr., Long Branch, (28 yards); 
Col. A. Courtney, Syracuse, N. Y., (28 yards); 
Dr. A. Webber, Brooklyn, N. Y., (28 yards); T. 
A. Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill., the last year’s 
winner, (31 yards), and ‘Arno,’ Syracuse, N. 
Y., (27 yards). 

In the shoot off of the ties Dr. Webber for- 
got to load his gun in the fourth round, and so 
lost his chance. The result of the ‘‘miss and 
being as follows: 

Bates 34, Malone 33, Daty 6, Courtney 3, Web- 
ber 3, Smith 3, Marshall 2 and ‘‘Arno’”’ 1: Bates 
having to kill 59 straight to win from Malone, 
who had the bad luck to lose his last bird dead 
outside. 

Although the birds trapped in the tie shoot 
off were a rather poor mixed lot the strain was 
naturally very intense and the young Kanuck 
deserves great honor for his steadiness and 
nerve. He shot like a veteran and, being dem- 
onstrably the best man on the grounds, won 
fairly and no one grudged him his great vic- 
tory. 


A New Wyoming Club. 


Pearl, Uinta County, Wyoming, April 1. 
We have organized a rifle club and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: A. S. Marshall, 
president; Frank Alexander, vice president; E. 
U. Combs, secretary-treasurer. The club is 
known as the Black Butte Rifle Club, with its 
object to protect game and promote rifle prac- 
tice in Wyoming. I can vouch for the truth 
of the statement that we are much in need of 
the latter. We are indebted to Outdoor Life 
and Mr. D. W. King, Jr., president of the D. R. 
(., for a copy of the by-laws and shooting rules 
governing that club, which we have adopted 
with but slight changes. We will endeavor to 
keep you posted from time to time as to our 

progress in the art of rifle shooting. 
E. U. COMBs, Sec’y and Treas. 


Rifle at Silver Plume. 


Silver Plume, Colo., April 8. 
Following are scores made by members of 
the Silver Plume Rifle Club on the dates named 
below. The snow has been too deep to be con- 
ducive to either good shooting or a large at- 
tendance. We expect soon to go to Idaho 
Springs for a little fun, 


March 2. 


70 66 
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Colorado State Championship Meet. 


The big tournament of the Denver Trap Club, 
shot in tnis city April l4th, brought out a fine 
entry list, most of the state cracks taking a 
hand in what proved to be a most interesting 
event. Despite very unfavorable weather condi- 
tions the work was exceedingly clean and cred- 
itable and a fine display of skill rewarded the 
large crowd of enthusiasts who assembled to 
view the battle royal. 

J. W. Garrett made the highest run of the 
day, eighty-seven targets, without a miss. A. 
B. Daniels made high average, J. W. Garrett 
second high average and George G. Pickett and 
J. S. Sedam tied for third high average. 

Just before the championship shoot com- 
menced, A. E, McKenzie, who recently defeated 
George Pickett in a match by a score of 93 to 91, 
challenged the winner under competition rules. 
Throughout the day there were intermittent 
storms, which materially affected the scores, 
the wind, hail and rain beating directly into the 
faces of the shooters as they stood at the trap, 
and imparting an irregular and eccentric flight 
to the targets, which made their breaking a 
thing of much difficulty. 

A. B. Daniels, though shooting in very 
ragged form for him, captured the Spalding 
medal trophy by a score of $1, his near- 
est competitor being J. W. Garrett, who 
broke 89. The championship race was a close 
and interesting one throughout, being in doubt 
until the last ten birds of the race. Twelve 
events were shot off the first day, the scores of 
which are herewith appended: 

Event No. 1, 10 birds—Garrett 9, Daniels 9, 
Pickett 9, Armstrong 6, Ellis 6, Rhodes 10, Ma- 
son 9, Arnold 5, Devor 9, Woods 8, Secor 7, Dor- 
sey 8, McGowan 6, McLean 5, Lewis 10, S. War- 
ren 6, Rand 7, E. Warren 10, Bostwick 4, Youngs 
7, J. S. Sedam 9. 

No. 2, 15 birds—Garrett 15, Daniels 15, Pickett 
14, Armstrong 13, Ellis 11, Rhodes 9, Mason 13, 
Arnold 9, Devor 14, Secor 9, Sedam 14, McLean 
9, Woods 11, Lewis 15, Rand 9, Dorsey 9, Youngs 
11, S. Warren 11, McGowan 10, C. E. Lawrence 
8, McKenzie 10, Gray 13. 

No. 3, 20 birds—Garrett 17, Daniels 19, Pickett 
19, Armstrong 16, Ellis 18, Rhodes 15, Mason 18, 
Arnold 16, Devor 19, Secor 16, Sedam 19, Gray 20, 
Lewis 19, McLean 15, Woods 11, Dorsey 16, 8S. 
Warren 15, McKenzie 13, Youngs 17, Forrester 16, 

No. 4, 20 birds—Garrett 18, Daniels 19, Pickett 
17, Armstrong 16, Ellis 20, Rhodes 17, Mason 18, 
Arnold 18, Devor 20, Secor 14, & dam 19, Gray 18, 
Dorsey 19, Lewis 19, McGowan 15: Woods 13, 
Lawrence 18, McLean 15, Youngs 13, McKenzie 
15, S. Warren 14, Younkman 14, Forrester 14. 

No. 5, state championship, for Spalding 
medal, at 100 targets: 


Gray and Devor shot at seventy-five targets, 
and then, being hopelessly behind, drew out. 
No. 6, 15 birds—Garrett 15, Daniels 15, Pieck- 


ett 14, Armstrong 11, Ellis 13, Rhodes 12, Mason 
13, Arnold 9, Devor 13, Secor 9, Sedam 15, Gray 
12, Forrester 11, McGowan 10, Dorsey 10, Law- 


rence 10, Woods 9, McLean 10, LeWis 11, Me- 
— 11, S. Warren 11, E. Warren 11, Duffield 
4 


No. 7, 20 birds—Garrett 20, Daniels 20, Pickett 
19, Armstrong 15, Ellis 18, Rhodes 18, Mason 16, 
Arnold 15, Devor 15, Secor 18, Sedam 18, Gray 16, 
Monnig 9, Patterson 9, Forrester 19, McLean 11, 
Woods 10, Lawrence 11, McKenzie 12, Lewis 13, 
Dorsey 13, Duffield 13, Shumacker 15, McGovern 
14, Mann 9. 

No. 8, 20 birds—Garrett 20, Daniels 17, Pickett 
20, Armstrong 15, Ellis 18, Rhodes 17, Mason 18, 
Arnold 15, Devor 17, Secor 15, Sedam 19, Gray 17, 
Monnig 10, Patterson 11, Duffield 12, Dorsey 15, 
S. Warren 15, McLean 15, Lawrence 14, Mann 12, 
McGowan 14, Lewis 13, Duncan 14, Shumacker 
17, Burpee 15. 

No. 9, 15 birds—Garrett 15, Daniels 15, Pickett 
13, Armstrong 12, Ellis 10, Rhodes 13, Mason 13, 
Arnold 11, Devor 13, Secor 15, Sedam 15, Gray 12, 
Duffield 12, Sprague 6, McLean 11, Lewis 12, S. 
Warren 11, Younkman 14, Burpee 12. 
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No. 10, 20 birds—Garrett 15, Daniels 19, Pick- 
ett 18, Armstrong 15, Ellis 15, Rhodes 18, Mason 


18, Arnold 15, Devor 18, Secor 15 


Sedam 19, Gray 
15, Lawrence 13, McGowan 15, 


Paterson 10, Mann 


15, Monnig 6, Shumacker 11, Duffield 14, Mc- 
Lean 15, Lewis 17, Woods 11, S. Warren 9, Dun- 
can 14. 

No. 11, 20 birds—Garrett 19, Daniels 20, Pick- 


ett 19. Armstrong 15, 
18, Arnold 17, 
McGowan 15, 


Ellis 19, Rhodes 18, 
Devor 18, Sedam 13, 
12, Monnig 13, 


Mason 
Sprague 11, 
Duffield 14, 


McLean 13, Shumacker 14, Patterson 12, Mann 
14, Lewis 18, S. Warren 11. 

No. 12, 25 birds—Garrett 22, Daniels 23, Pick- 
ett 23, Armstrong 19, Ellis 22, Rhodes 21, Mason 


23, Arnold 19, Devor 22, Sedam 20, Gray 18, Mc- 
Lean 15, McGowan 18, Monnig 12, Duffield 15, 
Lewis 22, Shumacker 16, Younkman 23. 

April 15th, the second day of the tournament, 
was a day to try the mettle of the enthusiasts. 


It took not only a genuine love for the sport 
but a world of nerve and fortitude and will to 
.“go up against’ the awful conditions that old 


Dame Nature imposed on this particular occa- 
sion. That the contestants possessed both in 


in sufficient quantity is best evinced by the 
comparatively large entry list and the excellent 
work done under such deterrent conditions. 

Devore of Glenwood Springs made the high 
average for the day, shooting in all the events. 
Glen Duffield was second, which was a cause 
of great elation to him as the tournament was 
the first in which he had ever taken part. 
Charles Younkman was third, shooting some- 
thing below the average he made in the pre- 
liminary practice of the past two and three 
weeks. Others were frightened away by 
stormy conditions of the night before. 
tournament was even more successful than the 
club had expected. Scores: 

Event No. 1, 10 targets—Warren 9%, Devore 9, 
E. F. Sweet 6, Scobey 8, Younkman 5, Lawton 
8, McGowan 7, H. Sweet 5, Duffield 10, Wall 9. 


No. 2. 15 targets—Warren 13, Devore 14, E. F. 
Sweet 13, Scobey 4, Younkman 9%, Lawton 15, 


McGowan 13, H. Sweet 11, 
No. 3, 20 targets 


Duffield 10, Wall 15. 
Lewis 17, Devore 18 E. F. 
Sweet 15, Scobey 17, Younkman 18, Lawton 17, 
McGowan 19, H. Sweet 20, Duffield 17, Wall 16, 
Secor 17, Warren 19. 

No. 4, 20 targets—Lewis 20, Devore 15, E. F. 
Sweet 16, Scobey 17, Younkman 17, Lawton 15, 
McGowan 14, H. Sweet 13, Duffield 18, Wall 18. 

No. 5. 15 targets—Lewis 11, Devore 15, E. . 
Sweet 9, Scobey 8, Younkman 13, Lawton 9, Mc- 
Gowan 11, Duffield 12, H. Sweet 11, Wall 14, Se- 


cor 14, Warren 11. 
No. 6, 20 targets—Lewis 19, Devore 19, E. F. 


Sweet 14, Scobey 14, 
McGowan 17, H. 
Warren 17. 

Jo. 7, 20 targets—Lewis 18, Devore 19, H. 
Sweet 15, Scobey 12, Younkman 19, Lawton 16, 
McGowan 1z Duffield 16, Wall 17, Pickett 19. 

No. 8, 15 targets—Lewis 13, Devore 15, Sco- 
bey 14, Younkman 13, Duffield 13, Lawton 12, 
Warren 12, Pickett 14. 

No. 9, 20 targets—Lewis 17, Devore 19, Scobey 
15, Younkman 17, Lawton 17, Duffield 18, Pickett 
19 


Younkman 16, Lawton 17, 
Sweet 16, Duffield 14, Wall 20, 


No. 10, 20 targets 
19, Younkman 17, 
ett 19. 

No. 11, 25 targets—Lewis 20, 
21, Younkman 24, Lawton 20, 
ett 21. 

Many of the members of the Denver Trap 
Club, elated by the support of the present meet, 
are strongly in favor of having another big 
tournament this year, to be held some time in 


Lewis 17, 
Lawton 17, 


Devore 19, Scobey 
Duffield 18, Pick- 


Devore 25, Scobey 
Duffield 21, Pick- 


September. As the circuit will be complete by 
that time, an excellent tournament could be 
held by the local men. Some means will be 
adopted to get a large amount of money to- 


gether to make it worth while for the experts 
of the country to come here. As the interest 
in trap shooting has taken deep root in the 
state there is every reason to believe that the 
local men will do everything in their power to 
pull off tournaments which will be fully up to 
the standard of those held in the cities which 


spend large sums in making big sporting events 
of tournaments. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE LINCOLN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


The third annual shooting tournament of the 


Lincoln (Nebraska) Gun Club was a decided 
success, both from a shooting and financial 
standpoint. Twelve states were represented 
therein, and’ fifty contestants made a good 
showing, both in skill and numbers. The dates 
were April 18-21, inclusive. The meet was 
marked with many surprises, the prominent 


marksmen of note being “‘done up’’ very effect- 
ively by unlooked for amateurs, who evinced a 
proficiency with the smooth bores that came as 
a revelationary shock to the “sure thing’’ con- 
tingent The weather was fine and shooting 
conditions and arrangements left nothing to be 


desired. The tournament was in charge of 
Field Marshal Forry Moore, president Simp- 
kins, Vice President Dorgan and Secretary W. 
S. Stein, whose clever work has been univer- 
sally commended by the participants. The 
score in detail follow: 
FIRST DAY. 

Event No. 1, seven live birds. Figures in 
parentheses show handicap: 
Simpkins (28) .......... 6 Sanders (30) ............5 
6 A. Safranek (28)........ 6 
5 J. Safranek (28)........ 1 
6 Townsend (29) ...... 
7 Linderman (30) ........ 6 
6 Waddington (28) ....... 7 


Event No, 2, twenty-five white flyer targets. 
Forty-three entries: 

Garrett 24, Daniels 24, Lawton 24, 
Nicolai 24, Kimball 24. Jeffries 24, Townsend 22, 
Curtis 24, Linderman 24, Peterson 25, Crabill 24, 
Moore 24, Herr 24, Patch 24, Sievers 25, Simpkins 
23, Deusel 22, Cook 24, Miller 23, A. Safranek 23, 
Saunders 24, J. Safranek 23, Cratty 24, Jenkins 
24, Rogers 24, Parmelee 24, Connor 24, Crosby 24. 
Bray 25, Ingram 22, Plummer 24, Bruckner 24. 
Bigler 24, Burk 23, Bailey 24, Brook 24, M. F. 
Miller 22, Clyde 23, Taylor 23, Kleutch 24, Dor- 
gan 21, Cockran 24. 

Event No. 3, fifteen targets: 

Garrett 15, Daniels 15, Lawton 12, Nauman 13, 
Nicolai 13, Kimball 13, Jeffries 14, Townsend 12, 
Curtis 13, Linderman 14, Peterson 15, Crabill 15, 
Moore 14, Herr 13, Patch 11, Taylor 14, Saunders 
15, J. Safranek 15, Crotty 13, Hairgrove 12, Rog- 
ers 14, Parmalee 15, Connor 15, Crosby 15, Pray 
15, Ingram 10. Plummer 11, Brucker 15, Bigler 11, 
Buck 13, Bailey 12, Raines 12, Waddington 13, 
Linehart 13, Jenkins 14, Sievers 14, Deusel 12, 
Cook 15, Miller 13, A. Safranek 13, Clyde 12, M. 
F. Miller 12, Eaton 14, Organ 12. 

Event No. 4, fifteen targets: 

Garrett 14, Daniels 13, Lawton 14. Nauman 15, 
Nicolai 13, Kimball 15, Jeffries 14, Townsend 15, 
Curtis 11, Linderman 14, Peterson 15, Crabill 14, 
Moore 13. Herr 15, Patch 12, Sievers 15. Deusel 
14, Cook 10, F. Miller 15, Taylor 14, A. Safranek 
15, Saunders 15, J. Safranek 12, Crotty 15, Hair- 
grove 13, Rogers 14, Parmelee 14, Connor 15, 
Crosby 15, Bray 15, Ingham 11, Plummer 9, 

trucker 15, Bigler 11, Burk 12, Bailey 12, Organ 
13, Raines 11, Waddington 12, Clyde 9, Jenkins 
13, Eaton 15, Linehart 13, Crotty 13. 

Event No. 5, fifteen targets: 

Garrett 14, Daniels 15. Lawton 14, Nauman 12, 
Nicolai 14, Kimball 15, Jeffries 14, Townsend 15, 
Curtis 13, Linderman 14, Peterson 13, Crabill 12, 
Moore 13. Herr 15, Patch 14, Sievers 15, Deusel 
13, Cook 15, Miller 14. Taylor 15, Rogers 14, Par- 
malee 15, Connor 13, Crosby 15, Pray 13, Saun- 
ders 12, Hairgrove 12, Jenkins 15, Waddington 
10, Raines 11, Ingram 9, Plummer 14, Bigler 15, 
Buik 11, Brucker 14. 

Event No. 6, fifteen targets: 

Garrett 14. Daniels 15, Lawton 15, Nauman 15, 
Nicolai 12. Kimball 15. Jeffries 9, Townsend 14, 
Curtis 13, Linderman 12, Peterson 15, Crabill 14, 


Nauman 24, 
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Moore 14, Herr 15, Patch 14, Sievers 14, Deusel 
14, Cook 14, F. Miller 14, Taylor 15, Saunders 15, 
Hairgrove 14, Jenkins 15, Waddington 14, Raines 
12, Rogers 14, Parmalee 14, Connor 15, Crosby 15, 
Bray 15, Ingram 11, Plummer ll, Bigler 13, Burk 
13, Bickler 12, Organ 12, Bailey 13, J. Safranek 
12, A. Safranek 12, Eaton 12. 


SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s shoot was a day of rare 
sport for the marksmen present, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the scarcity of birds prevent- 
ed the completion of. the twenty-five-target live- 
bird event. In this event there were forty en- 
tries. But one marksman made a straight 
score. W. B. Crosby, of New York City, a pro- 
fessional, was the winning man, and to him 
went first money, $145. The score being incom- 
plete, the managers refused to announce the 
standing of those who had participated. 

A number of sweepstakes events were shot 
off on the grounds during the day. As those 
were not on the program no scores were kept. 


THIRD DAY. 


Fine weather and good shooting marked this 
day. The program was carried out, the first 
event of the morning being the finish of the 
live-bird event begun the day before. This was 
followed by ten target events. 

One feature of the day was the remarkable 
run on targets made by W. B. Crosby, of New 
York. He broke 1 straight. Another good 
record was made by Dan Bray, of Syracuse, 
Neb. He broke 212 birds out of 215. Mr. Bray 
is a farmer by profession, and says he comes 
out to the shoots just to show some of the 
boys how it is done. 

Parmalee, Connors, Bray, Crosby and Rogers 
made an excellent record in squad shooting, a 
record seldom equaled. The five, shooting in a 
squad, broke 75 birds straight, 15 each. 

In target event No. 10, for the silver cup, H. 
J. Taylor, of Meckling, S. D., won after an in- 
teresting shoot-off with J. W. Garrett, of Colo- 
rado Springs. W. H. Herr, of Concordia, Kas., 
and George Peterson, of Coon Rapids, Iowa, all 
secured 25 targets straight in this event, ex- 
cept Taylor, who was given a handicap of one. 
He secured 24 straight. In the shoot-off Taylor 
and Garrett tied on 25 each, and in the second 
shoot-off Taylor won with 24 against Garrett, 
who broke 23. 

In the fifty-bird merchandise event, shown 
below, John Dorgan, of Lincoln, was handi- 
capped 5 birds. He broke 45 straight, giving 
him a clean score that won first prize, a Win- 
chester repeating shotgun. 


20 Peterson (31) ......... 22 
Raines (28) ..........:.24 Daniels (31) ..... 
Parmalee (82) ........- 22 
H. P. Densel (28)...... 20 Nauman (29) .......... 24 
21 Linderman (30) ....... 24 
Kimball (30) .......... 24 Bailey a - 
Hairgrove (30) ........ 2% Jenkins (28) ...........23 
NS. er 24 Townsend (28) ........ 24 
Brucker Garrett (38) ..........- 23 
Plummer (29) .......-. 2 
F’. (GBB)... 22 


Event No. 4, fiifteen targets : 

Moore 14, Townsend 14, ¢ ‘rabill 12, Linderman 
15, Curtis 13, Garrett 15, Daniels 15, Lawton 14, 
Newman 15, Nicolai 15, Terry 12, F. Miller 13, 
B. 27 11, Herr 14, Patch 11, Rogers 15, Parmalee 
12, Connor 15, Bray 15, Crosby 14, Peterson 15, 
Sievers 15, Densel 11, Cook 14, Taylor 11, Saun- 
ders 14, Waddington —, Ecks 12, Jenkins 13, Wil- 
kins 10. Ruggles 10, Morten 13, Gulick 12, Raines 
12, M. T. Miller 14, Burk 14, Brook 12, Carter 15, 
Linehart 13, Stevens 13, Kleutch 14, Cochran 3, 
Simpkins 13, Dorgan 9, Hairgrove 14, Clyde 12. 

Event No. 5, twenty targets: 

Stevens 17, Carter 16, Hairgrove 13, Burk 18 


Kleutch 18, Cochran 14, Simpkins 18, Linehart 138, 
Ruggles 18, Marten 13, Gulick 14, Raines 18, M. 
T. Miller 19, Saunders 16, Waddington 15, Eck 18, 
Jenkins 20, Wiikins 16, Peterson 18, Seivers 16, 
Densel 15, Cook 17, Taylor 19, Rodgers 18, Par- 
malee 15, Connor 19, Bray 20, Crosby 19, Terry 
14, F. Miller 17, B. 27 14, Herr 19, Patch 17, Gar- 
rett 20, Daniels 20, Lawton 17, Newman 17, Nico- 
lai 17, Moore 16, Townsend 19, Crabill 18, Lin- 
derman 19, Curtis 16. 

Event No. 6, fifteen targets: 

Hairgrove 14, Stevens 11, Brook 8, Carter 11, 
Kleutch ll, Cochran 11, Simpkins 10, Ruggles 
8, Gulick 15, Raines 13, M. T. Miller 10, Burk 13, 
Saunders 15, Waddington 12, Eck 15, Jenkins 15, 
Wilkins 14, Peterson 14, Seivers 13, Densel 15, 
Cook 14, Taylor 14, Rodgers 13, Parmalee 14, 
Connor 14, Bray 15, Crosby 15, Terry 10, F. Mil- 
ler 13, B. 27 12, Patch 14, Garrett 13, Daniels 1, 
Lawton 14, Newman 14, Nicolai 138, Moore 14, 
Townsend 14, Crabill 13, Linderman 13, Curtis 12. 

Event No. 7, fifty targets: 

Linehart 34, Simpkins 42, Dorgan 45, Hair- 
grove 43, Flick 25, Ruggles 34, Gulick 47, Raines 
41, M. T. Miller 37, Burk 20, Saunders 45, Wad- 
dington 38, Eck 40, Jenkins 48, Wilkins 41, Peter- 
son 47, Seivers 48, Densel 42, Cook 47, Taylor 42, 
Rodgers 48, Connor 46, Bray 49, Crosby 49, Terry 
44, IF. Miller 41, B. 27 39, Herr 49, Roberts 33, 
Garrett 47, Daniels 44, Lawton 40, Newman 48, 
Nicolai 45, Moore 46, Townsend 46, Crabill 46, 
Linderman 45, Curtis 45. 

Event No. 8, fifteen targets: 

Moore 15, Townsend 138, Crabill 14, Linderman 
14, Curtis 12, Garrett 14, Daniels 14, Terry ll, F. 
Naurman 14, Nicolai 14, Terry 11, F. Miller 14, 
B. 27 12, Herr 14, Patch 11, Rogers 14, Parmalee 
15, Connor 14, Bray 14, Crosby 15, Peterson 15, 
Sievers 14, Densel 12, Cook 15, Taylor 14, Saun- 
ders 14, Waddington 9, Eck 13, Jenkins 13, Wil- 
kins 14, M. T. Miller 12, Kieutch 11, Cochran 7, 
Stevens 12, Clyde 13 Kimball 9, Sherman 11, 

3urke 13, Carter 10, Simpkins 11. 

Event No. 9, fifteen targets: 

Moore 14, Townsend 14, Crabill 14, Linderman 
15, Curtis 11, Garrett 14, Daniels 41, Lawton 14, 
Nauman 12, Nicolai 13, Terry 10, F. Miller 14, 
B. 27 12, Herr, 15, Patch 14, Rogers 13, Parmalee 
13, Connor 14, Bray 15, Crosby 15, Peterson 12, 
Sievers 14, Deusel 12, Cook 13, Taylor 12, Saun- 
ders 12, Waddington 13, Eck 14, Jenkins 15, M. 
Miller 12, Burk Carter 12, Kleutch 10, 
Cochran 12, Simpkins 9, Gulick 13, Sherman ll, 
Stevens 7. 


Event No| 10, twenty-five targets: 

Moore 18, Townsend 24, Crabill 23, Linderman 
20, Curtis 22, Garrett 25, Daniels 23, Lawton 23, 
Nauman 24, Flick 14, Terry 14, F. Miller 23, B. 27 
16, Herr 25, Patch 20, Rogers 23, Roberts 16, 
Connor 24, Bray 25, Crosby 25, Peterson 25, Siev- 
ers 21, Densel 20, Cook 20, Taylor 24, Wadding- 
ton 21, Eck 21, Jenkins 24, Wilkins 21, Hairgrove 
21, Burk 17. 

Event No. 11, fifteen targets: 

Moore 13, Townsend 13, Crabill 14, Linderman 
14, Curtis 15, Garrett 14, Daniels 13, Lawton 15, 
Nauman 14, Nicolai 13, Terry 14, F. Miller 14, 
B. 27 13, Herr 15, Patch 13, Rogers 15, Parmalee 
15, Connor 15, Bray 15, Crosby 15, Peterson 15, 
Sievers 13, Densel 13, Cook 14, Taylor 15, Saun- 
ders 13, Waddington 13, Eck 15, Jenkins 13, Gu- 
lick 13, Burk 12, Carter 9, Kleutch 13, Cochran 
9, Simpkins 11, Hairgrove 12, Clyde 14, Stevens 9. 

Event No. 12, twenty targets: 

Moore 15, Townsend 20, Crabill 11, Linderman 
20, Curtis 17, Carter 12, Kleutch 16, Cochran 12, 
Simpkins 17, Dorgan 13, Saunders 15, Wadding- 
ton 18, Eck 17, Jenkins 18, Burk 17, Peterson 20, 
Sievers 17, Densel 13, Cook 20, Taylor 19, Rogers 
17, Parmalee 18, Connor 20, Bray 20, Crosby 20, 
Terry 15, F. Miller 17, B. 27 11, Herr 18, Patch 
17, Garrett 18, Daniels 18, Lawton 17, Nauman 
17, Nicolai 14. 


Event No. 13, fifteen targets: 

Moore 13, Townsend 14, C rabill 12, Linderman 
5, Curtis 13, Garrett 14, Daniels 13, Lawton 15, 
Nauman 15, Nicolai 14, Rogers 15, Parmalee 14, 
Connor 15, Bray 14, Crosby 15, Burk 13, Carter 
13, Simpkins 11, Peterson 15, Sievers 14, Densel 
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2, Cook 14, Taylor 14, Saunders 14, Waddington 
2, Eck 13, Jenkins 13, Wilkins 13. 


FOURTH DAY, 
Live-bird score: 


Moore 10 B. 10 
10 
ESS 10 
REGULAR EVENTS. 

Event No. 14—Fifteen targets, twenty-nine 
entries. Straight scores: Daniels, Nauman, 
Herr, Bray, Simpkins, F. Miller, Linderman. 


Event No. 15—Twenty targets, thirty entries. 
Straight scores: Townsend, Bray, Crosby, Cook. 

Event No. 16—Fifteen targets, thirty entries. 
Straight scores: Peterson 15, Bray, Everett, 
Cook. 

Event No, 18—Fifteen targets, twenty-five en- 
tries. Straight scores: Moore, Linderman, Bray, 
Crosby, Garrett, Lawton, Nauman. 

Event No. 19—Fifteen targets, 


twenty-eight 
entries. Straight scores: 


Jenkins, Taylor, 


Crosby, Bray, Connor, Herr, Nauman, Garrett, 
Densel, Cook. 

Event No. 20—-Twenty targets, twenty-eight 
entries. Straight scores: Townsend, Bray, 


Garrett, Nicolai. 

Event No. 24—Fifteen targets, twenty-five en- 
tries. Straight scores: Cook, Linderman, Jen- 
kins, Taylor, Crosby, Lawton. 

Event No. 22—Target championship for gold 
badge, value $25. Twenty-five entries. The con- 
ditions of this event were miss and out. Fol- 
lowing is the score to the first miss: Linderman 
12, Garrett 2, Daniels 11, Lawton 2, Nauman 1, 
Herr 6, Connor 11, Bray 11, Schroeder 10, Peter- 
son 6, Sievers 10, Curtis 4, Taylor 12, Townsend 
11, Densel 5, Cook 0, Palmer 7, Burton 11, B. 27 
12. Simpkins 3, Moore 9, Jenkins 12. 

In the shoot-off of the tie, C. D. Linderman, 
of Omaha, won, breaking 22 straight. 


Event No. 23—Fifteen targets, twenty-four 
entries. Straight scores: Jenkins, Peterson, 


Connor, Bray. 


The Mechling Pigeon-Shooting Case. 


The mooted question as to whether pigeons 
may be shot from a trap in Colorado lawfully 
seems now to be on its way to the Supreme 
Court for decisions Some weeks since, D. L. 
Mechling, of Denver, was arrested by agents of 
the Humane Society for shooting pigeons from 
a trap, at the range of the Denver Rifle Club 
The case was dismissed for the purpose of 
bringing it to the District Court. On the day 
set for trial, Mr. Mechling appeared, represent- 
ed by Charles Hartzell, of Denver, and W. A. 
Dier, of Golden. The prosecution was conduct- 
ed by District Attorney Reginetter. A motion 
was submitted to the court asking for dismis- 
sal of the action for want of jurisdiction. This 
motion was argued for half a day, and was 
overruled. Then another motion was submit- 
ted, attacking the constitutionality of the act 
under which this action was brought, the law 
of 1889 and 1899 being in conflict, as alleged. 
The court overruled the motion, and admitted 
the act but justified it under the law. The 
court will now give judgment and the case will 
go to the upper court. 


At Grand Junction. 


The Pope-Ramsey Rifle Club held a telegraph 
match April Ist with the Pueblo Rifle Club. 

The Pueblo total was 826 and the Grand 
Junction total was 913. 

The club at home had an all-day shoot, and 
the competition for the Pope rifle which has 
been running for six months was concluded. 
The result was a tie between M. C. Ramsey 
and Dr. Ramsey, their score being 143 out of a 
possible 150. This score was followed by M. L. 
Roberts with a score of 140. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Utah Shoots. 


Salt Lake City, April 24.—The Salt Lake Gun 
Club scores April 16th at 30 birds were: 


Cat 27 W. M. Bradley........22 
26 W. H. Tremayne..... 22 
25 H. W. Henderson..... 22 
John Sharp, Sr........ 21 
ae Brig Cannon. ......... 15 
Sam Browning. ...... 22 


On April 22nd at the regular weekly shoot, 30 
singles: 


21 

Five pairs doubles: 
9 Shearman. . ..........; 8 

The Gun at Butte. 
April Ist the Livingstone Gun Club had a 


very interesting contest at the traps, in which 
a number of the club’s best shots participated. 

the first event of the afternoon was a shoot 
of 15 inanimate targets, in which W. D. Brouse 
secured 15 straight birds to his credit, while 
W. H. Bowen stood second with 14 birds. The 
other contestants were: Joslyn, Hopkins, Simp- 
son, Koehler, Brooks, Confarr, Mrs. Confarr, 
Ennis, McLaren and Dawes. The live-pigeon 
shoot was the best event of the afternoon. 
The contestants in this contest were W. D. 
Brouse and E. F. Confarr. The award went to 
Mr. Confarr, who secured eleven out of 14 birds, 
while W. D. Brouse was third with 10. 

On April 8 the members of the Rod and Gun 
Club spent a pleasant day on the range east of 
the city, when the following scores were made: 

First event—Nell 23. Emmons 20, B. D. Ma- 
han 21, J. W. Mahan 10, Lewis 12, Twohy 19. 

Second event—Nell 16, Twohy 22, B. D. Mahan 
21, Lewis 13, Emmons 19, J. W. Mahan 13. 

Third event—Nell 16, Twohy 18, D. B. Ma- 
han 15, Lewis 14, Emmons 13, J. W. Mahan 13. 

A. J. F. 


lcKenzie’s Challenge Declared Void. 


A. E. McKenzie’s challenge to A. B. Daniels 
for a match to decide state championship and 
possession of the Spalding medal has been de- 
clared void, as has also Daniels’ prompt ac- 
ceptance of it, for reasons of irregularity. At 
a meeting called by the directors of the Den- 
ver Gun Club to consider the matter the fol- 
lowing was unanimously adopted: 

“At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Denver Trap Club, called by 
President Pickett. the following action was tak- 
en in regard to the challenge of Mr. A. E. Mc- 
Kenzie to shoot the winner of the Spalding 
Blue Rock medal, which was shot for and won 
by A. B. Daniels at the first annual tourna- 
ment of the Denver Trap Club, April 14, 1900: 

“Moved and seconded that the challenge of 
A. E. McKenzie, dated April 14. 1900, to shoot 
the winner of the Spalding medal be declared 
void through the error of Mr. McKenzie in fail- 
ing to deposit $5 with the secretary of the Den- 
ver Trap Club, at the time of challenge. Also 
that the acceptance of A. B. Daniels (the win- 
ner of medal)) be declared void, he having 
failed to appoint the date to shoot Mr. McKen- 
zie within the time limit, as the rules govern- 
ing the medal will show, thereby leaving A. B. 
Daniels open to challenge from any resident of 
the state of Colorado. Carried unanimously. 

“George G. Pickett, Frank A. Ellis, Jr., 
Harry M. Bostwick, Charles E. Younkman, 
William Weilminster, Board of Directors.” 


Silver Cliff Rifle Club. 


Regular conditions, standard, 200 yards, off 


hand: March 25: 

Roy Lapsley.... ..76—68 Alex. Walker. 67—66 
W. J. Elmendorf. .68—65 P. W. Carter....... 66—65 
W. Lanzendorfer..67—67 R. A. Davison. ....... 63 


ou 
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Trap in Texas. 


The Fort Worth Gun Club had the second of 
its bluerock shoots this season on the club 
grounds on April 2lst. Following are the events 
and scores: 

First event, 20 blue rocks—Bicknell 20, Mc- 
Dowell 9, Howe 9, ‘“‘Klondike’’ 11, Phillips 14. 

Second event, 20 blue rocks—Bicknell 17, Mc- 
Dowell 15, Howe 15, ‘“‘Klondike’’ 12, Phillips 16. 

Third event, match of 20 blue rocks between 
McDowell and Bicknell, each breaking 17. 

Marlin, Texas, April 15.—The Marlin Gun 
Club is making preparations to hold a big state 
shoot here about June 15th. All the clubs in 
the state will be represented, and it is expect- 
that Marlin will entertain not less than 100 
sportsmen and visitors on the occasion. The 
shoot will last two or three days and the 
purses in most events will be worth upwards of 
$100. SCHELL. 


Gun at Grand Forks. 


On April 7 occurred the first regular shoot of 
the Buxton Gun Club at Grand Forks, N. D. 
The boys are all enthusiastic and each thinks 
that he will wear the medal. The following is 
the score: Al. Rogers 22, I. W. Corry 21, J. G. 
Odegard 19, J. Grassick 18, S. K. Lien 17, O. B. 
Olson 18, O. J. Sorlie 18, O. K. Hovet 16, H. H. 
Christianson 14, J. L. Iverson 12. 


Garrett and Daniels Compared. 
In the recent tournament at Lincoln (four 
days) A. B. Daniels’ average was 92.1 and that of 
. W. Garrett #22. At the Omaha tournament 
Daniels averaged 3.3, while Garrett's average 
was 92.2. 


Denver Rifle Club Scores. 
March 25: 
De. BC. C. Ford..... 
G. L. Vought..80 80 80 W. J. Benton.. 
500 yards, Creedmoor: 
19 G. L. Vought 
D. W. King, Jr 
April 1: 
Vought .......84 81 8181 Hon 
Henshaw ... 82 82 Elliott 
Adamson ..... 80 76 Lower 
Willis sare 78 Benton 
At 500 yards: 
E. Adamson........ 3. L. Vought 
April 8: 
Henshaw 7 J. Benton 
yards: 
’, King, Jr 


Denver Indoor Rifle Club. 


March 28, squad shoot: 


Peterson 
Sprague 
Younkman 


April 24: 
Peterson 
Sprague, F. 


Sprague, P. 
Monnig 


‘*Outdoor Life’’ Gun Club Shoot. 


Brighton, Colo., April 24. 

The following scores were made at the regu- 
lar shoot of the Outdoor Life Gun Club, April 
5, using the new magautrap: 

First event, 10 targets—Clark 10, Hubbard 9, 
Higgins, 8, Shaw 13, Rucker 10, Burt 11, Law- 
rence 7, 

Second event, for club medal, 25 targets— 
Clark 18, Hubbard 20, Higgins 14, Shaw 17, Ruck- 
er 19, Burt 16, Lawrence 7, Watenburg 17. 

Third event, 20 targets—Clark 15, Hubbard 12, 
Higgins 14, Shaw 12, Rucker 17, Burt 11, Law- 
rence 8. 

Fourth event, 20 targets—Clark 15, Hubbard 
14, Huggins 15, Shaw 15, Rucker 15, Burt 10, 
Lawrence 10. 

Fifth event, 20 targets—Lawrence 4, Burt 18, 
Rucker 14, Huggins 16, Shaw 15, Hubbard 15, 
Clark 14. 

Sixth event, 10 pairs doubles—Higgins 14, 
Hubbard 12, Rucker 12, Clark 12, Burt 13. 

GEORGE BURT, Secretary. 


Hailey, Idaho, Shoot. 


> a 16, handicap shoot, unknown angles, 25 
birds: 

Leo Cramer (5)........ 22 Pezoldt (0) 

Edwards (0) 17 H. Cramer (0) 
Nitschke Liggett (*) 

Campbell Kyes 

Lamb (1) Jones (6) 


*Handicap not fixed. 


Gold Belt Rifle Club. 


The following scores were made by the Gold 
3elt Rifle Club of Cripple Creek, Colo., on 
April—twenty shots, 200 yards, off hand: Bell 
147, Goode 142, Swain 141, A. C. Hart 133, Jessy 
182, Myers 121, Davis 121, Lotspeich 119, Lyons 
114, White 113, W. H. Hart 104, Holden 102, 
Brown 90. 


Longmont Shoot. 


Longmont, Colo., April 11. 
The regular monthly shoot of the gun club 
took place April 2nd and some good shooting 
was done. The handicap medal was won by 
Ed Schwalbe for the third time, which gives 
him the medal ‘for keeps.’’ It will not be re- 
newed by the club. The following is the score: 
21 Schwalbe 
12 


Club championship event: 
19 Beckwith 
Secor 
In the shoot-off between Gibson and Secor, 
birds each were thrown, Gibson breaking 
and Secor 24. BURNS WILL. 


A Healthy Arizona Club. 


The Jerome Gun Club, Jerome, Arizona, has 
had a very active life, during the last four 
years, and by handicaps, dinner shoots, individ- 
ual contests, women team shoots and sweep- 
stakes have kept the interest at white heat. 
The active members of the club include A. J. 
Knobloch, captain, L. A. Hawkins, Samuel Mc- 
Curdy, F. W. Perkins, O. W. Strodthoff, T. H. 
Docker, W. M. Adamson, P. P. Hastings, H. A. 
Strodthoff, Floyd Allen, Alex. Cordiner, J. C. 
Lanham, Ed ‘Tovra, Louis Issoglis, E. H. 
Meeks, TT. H. Campbell. T. J. Ross, Jean Alli- 
son. R. S. Sturmer and W. C. Miller, secretary. 

The scores made will hereafter appear regu- 
larly in these columns. 


The program for the seventh annual tour- 
nament of the Butte Rod and Gun Club is out. 
It will be held at Butte on May 18, 19 and 20. 
It is open to all amateur shooters, except in 
prize events, which will be confined to members 
of the Montana Sportsmen’s Association. 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, San Francisco 


THE WING SHOOTING CLUB. 


San Francisco, April 1. 

The California Wing Shooting Club held their 
monthly shoot to-day at live pigeons on the 
Association grounds. The weather was beastly, 
a hard rain and cold wind sweeping across the 
traps rendering shooting more than ordinarily 
difficult. Notwithstanding this handicap, 
Haight, the genial secretary, killed his twelve 
birds straight and on shooting up a back score 
also killed clean, placing him in the lead by 
two birds for the season's medals over all com- 


petitors. The full scores of the day were: 
12 Jackson...... 11 
“Slade” ... Ww 
Sweeney Kullman ...... 
10 
Back scores. 


Following the club race,a six-bird 


) pool was 
shot, with the following result: 


Feudner ....... Wirtner 4 
Haight.... Kullman 
Donohoe. 4 Shields ...... 3 
Jackson...... 4 Coleman 
A second six-bird race resulted in these 
scores: 
Donohoe. “Trombone’ 
Feudner ) Justins. 6 
Shields ... Kuilman 
Wilson. 
Jackson. 6 Wirtner 4 
Coleman. Sweeney ) 


THE UNION GUN CLUB. 


The monthly shoot at animate targets 
was also held on same grounds to-day by the 
Union Gun Club and the rain was bad enough, 
but the wind made the saucers cavort around 
in such a manner as to completely unnerve 
many of the shooters and the scores were not 
up to the standard. 

The medal race of the Union Gun Club was 
shot at twenty-five birds a man. First money 
was won by Edgar Forster on a score of 22. Secé 
ond money was won by Peterson and third money 
was divided by Jones and Fisher. The fourth 
money went to George Wollam. The complete 
scores were these: 


Matterson 2 


2 Walsh...... 
Funck 1s Newbert 2 
Burnell . Itgen. 
Wollam 11 
M. McDonald. Funck ... 17 
Walpert 14 7 
Debenham .... 14 Hoyt ..... 14 
*, Feudner 20 Peterson..... 19 
13 Mitchell : 
Schroeder .............12 
Bonner ............ Kerrigan 12 
Sweeney 


Jansen. ©. Penudmer...... 
Ricke 

Back scores. 
4 Peterson . 19 
Burnell 17 


OLY MPIC GUN CLUB. 


San Francisco, April 8. 

Lovers of trap shooting had a great day at 
the grounds to-day, the live-bird shooters dis- 
posing of over fifty dozen live birds, and the in- 
animate target destroyers pulverized about 5,000 
clay disks. 

The live-bird shoot was the regular monthly 
contest of the Olympic Gun Club, the second of 
the season. Golcher, Stone and Schultz scored 
straight, and numerous tens and elevens were 
made by the others. The scores in full are as 
follows: 


Champion Class. 


W. J. Golcher....... 12 M. O. Feudner.. isoae 

(lass A, 
10 Fred Feudner ........10 

Class B. 
10 J. Kullman S 
8 J. V. Coleman 

Back scores. 
7 L. D. Owens. 
B. A. Schults.......... 12 M. O. Feudner aeuanen 
7 

Csuests. 
ll Joseph Ross.. 
10 


Previous to the club shoot, a challenge race 
for the Olympic Gun Club challenge live-bird 
medal was shot between M. O. Feudner and A. 


M. Shields, the former defending it against 
Shields, challenger. Feudner shot from the 


thirty-yard mark at twenty-three birds, scoring 
21, while Shields was permitted to stand at the 
twenty-eight-yard mark and shoot at twenty- 
five birds, scoring 19. 

The shooting throughout was of a high class, 
although Shields was not in as good form, 
owing to a change made in the stock of his 
gun, as was noted during the previous shooting 
tournaments. Feudner distanced him by two 
birds, both of which were dead just beyond the 
boundary line. This makes the third time win- 
ning for Feudner, and should he succeed in Win- 
ning it two more times, the medal becomes his 
personal property. 

The first pool following the club race was at 
six birds, entrance $2.50. The purse of $27.50 was 
divided by Justins, Bruner, Maskey and Haight, 
all of whom killed clean. The complete score 
follows: 


2 H. C. Nelson. 
Chase 


A second six-bird sweepstake was divided by 
Coleman, ‘“‘Sands’’ and Maskey. The scores fol- 


low: 

6 


a. 
ae 


—, 
‘ 


In a third sweepstake Williamson, Bruner 
and Haight all killed straight and divided the 
money. The scores were these: 


SAN FRANCISCO GUN CLUB. 


The second monthly shoot at inanimate tar- 
gets by the San Francisco Gun Club was well 
attended and during the day an incessant pop- 
ping of guns cautioned the unwary that “some- 
thing was a-doin’.”’ Twentythree breaks was 
the highest made by any shooter during the 
day, three of which were in the club race, made 
by Ricklefson, Otto Feudner and Williamson. 
A summary of the total scores were: 

Club score—Haight 21, Murdock 20, King 11, 
Sears 20, Klevensahl 22, Riklefson 23, Forster 
21, Weil 8, Derby 18, O. Feudner 23, Sweeney 
18, Wards 8, Weishaupt 11, Dreyfus 15, Bruns 
19, Brockbank 18, Piel 15, Wilson 22, Schultz 22, 
Williamson 23, Golcher 19, H. Kullman 9, J. 
Kullman 17, Whitney 11, Justins 15, Ross 19, 
Fischer 15, Jackson 19, Karney 21, Kerrison 22, 
Messor 14, Walsh 16. 

Back scores—O,. Feudner 23, Derby 22, Weil 
10, Whitney 19, Weishaupt 8, Karney 23, Dreyfus 
11, Bruns 22. Brockbank 16, Piel 18, Wilson 23, 
Sears 20, J. Kullman 11, H. Kullman 13. 

Ten birds—Schultz 9, Klevesahl 8, Murdock 8, 
Haight 9, Ricklefson 10, Sears 9, King 7, Forster 
8, Ross 9, Fischer 6, Derby 6, Sweeney 8 Wands 
5, Weishaupt 6, Karney 8, Dreyfus 6, Bruns 7, 
Brockbank 7, Whitney 5, Jackson 8, Wilson 10. 

Twenty-five birds—Klevesahl 16, Sears 14. Weil 
5, Sweeney 20, Brockbank 15, Jackson 17, Drey- 
fus 14, Weil 12, Bruns 18, Weishaupt 8, Walsh 
12, Schultz 18, Ross 22. 

Ten birds—F. Feudner 9, Williamson 7, 
Schultz 9, Walsh 8, Owens 7, Slade 7, Jackson 9, 
Walsh 7, Fischer 8. J. Kuliman 6, H. Kullman 
5, Weishaupt 6, F. Feudner 9, Fischer 8, Ross 9, 
McRae 10, Bruns 8, Justins 8. 

Fifteen birds—Weishaupt 5, F. Feudner 13, 
Schultz 14, Ross 14, Justins 10, Ross 13, Wilson 
10, Bruns 138, H. Kullman 10. 


EMPIRE GUN CLUB. 


Alameda, Cala., April 8. 

The Empire Gun Club smashed targets to- 
day, it being their opening shoot for the month- 
ly medals. A good crowd was in attendance, 
and some very good scores were made. This 
club is the only one which does not shoot on 
the Ingleside grounds of the association, and 
being situated on the other side of the San 
Francisco bay, can be properly termed a home 
club, the majority of its members living on that 
side of the bay. 

The scores in full for the day’s shooting 
were: 
The first event was the emblematic club cham- 
pionship match at twenty-five birds, the winner 
of the gold watch to be decided at the close of 
the season. Scores in this race also classified 
for the money match, which followed. The re- 
sults were: Morse 14. Hauer 21, Debenham 20, 
Baird 20, Juster 18, La Motte 18, Guyette 10, 
Webb 24, Lambert 11, W. Ireland 12, Searles 8, 
Allen 19, Cullen 12, Durst 19, Howlett 18, Houpt 
10, Haile 15, Howlett (back score) 17, Lewis 4, 
Alden 14, Haile 16, Rosenberg 14, Ole Olsen 19. 

In the money match at twenty-five targets 
Webb took first. $6; Durst second, on shoot-off 
with Howlett, $4.50; Dr. Alden third, without 
contest, $3; Cullen fourth, $1.50. The scores: 
Hauer 20, Debenham 18, Baird 17, Webb 21, Ro- 
senberg 14, Juster 8, V. J. La Motte 17, Allen 15, 
Durst 21, Howlett 21, Rosenberg 9. Lambert 11, 
Ireland 9, Searles 12, Cullen 13, ‘‘Trombone’’ 22, 
for birds. 

In the Schumacher handicap the results were: 
Hauer 18, Webb 18, Debenham 19, Juster 18, 
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Searles 16, Baird 16, Durst 17, Allen 18, ‘“Trom- 
bone’ 18, Javette 18, Tellerson, 16, Cullen 15, La 
Motte 19, Feudner 19, Alden 18, Haile 18, Ricklef- 
son 18, Howlet 16. 

Following were the scores made in the state 
championship race at twenty-five birds: Hauer 
20, Feudner 23, Webb 22, Debenham 21, La Motte 
20, Javette, Jr., 21, ‘“‘Trombone’’ 22. 

In the handicap merchandise shoot at twenty 
targets Lambert took first and Baird and Webb 
second and third respectively, the kills regis- 
tered being: W. Ireland 12, Haupt 14, Allen 14, 
Baird 16, Searles 14, Lambert 19, Webb 16, Guy- 
ett 15, Hauer 12. In a pool shoot at ten birds 
the scores were: Webb 10, Lewis 2, Juster 3, 
Vogel 1, Lambert 5. Another ten-bird race re- 
sulted: Jeffrey 5, Howlett 9, Smith 4, Haile 7. 


San Francisco, April 16. 

The Lincoln Gun Club held their first month- 
ly contest at inanimate targets on the associa- 
tion grounds at Ingleside to-day, which was at- 
tended by a large delegation of shooters, intent 
on preparing themselves for the big state asso- 
ciation tournament to be held on the last of the 
month at Fresno. 

Good scores resulted -throughout the day and 
fully 5,300 targets were shot at by the shooters. 
A special attraction was a continuous break 
match. M. O. Feudner in his first entry made 
twenty-two straight. This record not 
equaled during the day, although many of the 
best shots entertd three and four times. Feud- 
ner’s record entitled him to wear the medal of 
the club during the coming month. The deco- 
ration will become the permanent property of 
the shooter making the greatest number of 
consecutive breaks during the season. 

In the regular club shoot the scores were: 

Matison 18, Eugene Forster 19, O. Feudner 23, 
\ebb 24, Golcher 22, Edgar Forster 22, Kerrison 
19, Karney 19, Price 23, O. Fischer 16, Herzog 138, 
Rumpf 18,-Haight 20, Wilson 20, Owen 15, Ja- 
vette 8, Bruns 20. Back scores—Wilson 22, Price 
18, O. Fischer 17, Rumpf 12, Herzog 9, Haight 24. 

A summary of the scores made in succeeding 
events is as follows: 

Twenty-bird race—O. Feudner 16, Webb 16, 
Golcher 18, Klevesahl 16, Owens 13, Schultz 15, 
Sears 17, Justins 15, Jackson 16, Haight 16, Ker- 
rison 14, Murdock 16, Sweeney 12, Franzen 18, 
Bruns 18, Weil 12. Williamson 16, Thomas 10, 
MeMurchy 18, Shields 18, H. Kullman 13, J. 
Kullman 12, Karney 16, Rumpf 9, Wilson 15, 
Funk 17, Olsen 12, Edgar Forster 16. 

Re-entry prize shoot, fifteen birds—Shields 9, 
King 10, Mitchell 10, Sweeney 13, Williamson 10, 
Weil 7, J. Kullman 10, H. Kullman 8, Burnell 9, 
Jackson 11, Javette, Jr., 8 Justins 12, Fischer 
14, Olsen 9. Funk 14, Mattison 10, Walsh 12, San- 
ders 12, O. Feudner 6, Webb 14, Golcher 10, 
Haight 13, Javette. Jr., 8, Schultz 14, Shields 8, 
Weil 10. Jackson 10, Walsh 12, Fred Feudner 13, 
Funk 14, Williamson 13, Wilson 13, Shields 11, 
Jones 7, McDonald 12, O. Feudner 12, Webb 138, 
Golcher 13, Haight 12, Schultz 12, Edgar Forster 
15, Sweeney 10, King 7, Sears 9, Kerrison 13, 
Murdock 15, Weishauft 8, Matterson 11, Olsen 
6, Dyer 9, Durst 11, Jones 8. 

Ten birds. three moneys: high guns to win— 
Fischer 7, Dyer 4, Funk 9. Williamson 8, Dr. 
Derby 9, Knick 7, King 5, Walsh 6, Weil 6, Mc- 
Donald 6, Kerrison 8. Sanders 4, O. Feudner 7, 
Webb 9, Golcher 9, Haight 10, Schultz 10, Fors- 
ter 8, Justins 8, Sears 7, Wilson 8, F. Feudner 9, 
Bruns 7, Bowen 7, Johns 7, Cuneo 7, Weishauft 
2. MeMurchy 10, Javette, Jr.. 8. Fischer 8, H. 
Kullman 5, Durst 7, Allen 7, J. Kullman 4, Weil 
4, Weishauft 6. 

Twenty-five birds, entrance $2.50, high guns— 
W. . Golcher 23. Webb 23, Williamson 22, O. 
Feudner 21. Haight 17. Schultz 22, Funk 22, 
Karney 19, F. Feudner 21, Jackson 16, Justins 15, 
Weishauft 15, Bowen 13, Cuneo 16, MceMurchy 
22, Johns 15. Allen 19, Sweeney 17. 

Fifteen birds—Wilson 11. McDonald 12, Bruns 
12, Justins 11, Dr. Derby 12. Bowen 8. O. Feud- 
ner 12, Webb 12, Golcher 15, Haight 13, Schultz 
14, Funk 12, Shields 11, Sweeney 10, F. Feudner 
12, Stone 8, Karney 11. 
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COLUMBIA PISTOL AND RIFLE CLUB. 
San Francisco, April 1. 
The Columbia Pistol and Rifle ‘Club shoot to- 
day was varied with April showers, sunshine 
and shadow, good shooting and the kindergar- 
ten class no April Ist joke, as Paul Becker did 
the experts up with the revolver, beating his 
best yet, with 47 rings. Dr. Twist also beat sev- 
eral experts in his class medal with pistol, and 


Mrs. Waltham took the honors with .22 rifle. 
Captain Kuhnle came prepared for fun, but 
learned of the death of a dear friend and put 
his weapons gently aside. William H. Seaver 
(**Trombone’’), the great shotgun champion, has 
cast his lot with us. He represents the Win- 
chester Arms Company. Drs. Trask and Bea- 
man are also shotgun cranks. hese, with 


Feudner, all attended the shotgun tournament 
to-day. Pape, Dorrell and Young did fine av- 
erage work with rifle. Scores. off-hand shoot- 
ing, Columbia target, 200 yards with rifles and 
50 yards with pistols and .22 and .25 rifles: 


Class medals, one entry only, rifle experts. 


A. H. Pape 
Sharpshooters. 
G. Manuel..... F.S. Washburn...... 
M. Daiss 
Marksmen. 
G. Hoadley. 103 Dr. J. F. Twist .. ..120 
Mrs. C. F. Waltham.110 EK. A. Allen 164 
P. Becker 120 
Pistol experts. 
*F.O, Young iv G.M. Barley 72 
C.M. Daiss..... 72 
Sharpshooters. 
Dr. J. F. Twist .. Washburn 
G. Hoadley 61 P. Becker 76 
Marksmen. 
G. Manuel 69 Mrs. Manuel 12 
F.S. Haasman 7s EK. A. Allen 


Mrs. Waltham 


All comers and members’ re-entry matches: 


Rifle medals. 


F.O. Young 19, 53, 57 F.S. Washburn 79 
A. B. Dorrell G. Manuell 
C. M. Daiss 37, 80, 92 
Rifle record scores. 
A. B. Dorrell 3d 
Pistol medals. 
*F.O. Young 39 C. MM. Daias...... 
Hoadley 61, 63, 64 
ii P. Becker 61, 82, 83 
it *Dr. J. F. Twist 66, ST 
Pistol record scores. 
G. M. Barley ...... 17 Mrs. Manuell ........ 92 
A. B. Dorrell G. Manuell...... 
Twist revolver medal. 
*Paul Becker 7 F.O. Young 67, 61 


22 and 25 caliber rifles. 
tMrs. C.F. Waltham 26 +G. Hoadley 29, 29 

38 Dr. Twist ....... 
3H 


*,22 short Peters cartridges. 

+Colt’s Service revolver and L. & R. service 
charge. 

+Peters .22 long rifle. 


Peters prizes of cartridges were won as fol- 
lows: 

January prizes— Pistol,experts, Young; mem 
bers, Becker. .22 Rifle, Manuel, Mrs. Waltham. 

February prizes— Pistol, experts, Daiss; mem- 
bers, Hoadley. Dorrell, Mrs. Waltham, 


.22 Rifle, 
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March prizes—-Pistol, experts, Young; mem- 
bers, Becker. .22 Rifle, Capt. Kuhnle, Hoadley. 


San Francisco, April 8. 
Many of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
members assemble at the range on our off days 
and shoot matches, test guns and ammunition 
and have a very enjoyable time of it. March 25 
Pape and Young shot a revolver match Creed- 


moor count fifty yards; fifty shots. Young 
made forty- three and Pope forty bullseyes, 
and Becker made _ sixty-five and fifty-eight 
rings in twenty straight shots which counted 
forty-eight and forty-nine Creedmoor. Pape 
used factory ammunition; Young, King’s semi- 
smokeless, and Becker L. & R. powder. Becker 


and Hoadley shot nip and tuck with pistol as 
follows in pools: 


Hoadley ...... 64 6 6S 67 SS 69 5S SS SS 69 
Becker .............71 74 68 52 64 64 69 D4 61 74 

Dr. Guisti, 62; Young tried Peter’s semi- 
smokeless short and long rifle catridges as 


follows: 
Young (pistol 50 vards), consecutive shooting: 
37 Long rifle 49, 36, 42 


Daiss (shorts), 4. 

Dr. Trask tried out his new Winchester rifle 
and made on his first trial at 200 yards, %, 
and Young tried an old S. & W. 4 Russian 
model revolver which the doctor bought, and 
made 46 on first trial. secker tried fifty shots 
Creedmore with revolver and made 228—or 
twenty-eight cight-inch bulleyes. Washburn 
shot a good average with his pistol which he 
had weighted to fit his ponderous muscular de- 
velopment His scores, 58, 68, 63, 59, 63, 60; 
Becker made with pistol 53, 54, 61 with a 22 
Stevens Ideal and Peter's long rifle catrid 
Young made on one trial, 2, 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, 
1, 1, 2—20:; and Beaman, 27; all shooting on Col- 
umbia > 


ges, 
9 
3, 3 


target. Figures express diameter of 
ring in inches. Point off one place to the 
right in totals for average ring in inches. 


San Francisco, April 15. 


The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held its 
regular shoot for ali comers and members, in 
re-entry matches. It was one of California's 


ideal days. 
shooting 
All comers and members, any rifle, medals 
and prizes, 200 yards. Pape and Manuel shot 
Young and Daiss a match of fifty shots as fol- 
lows: 
A. H. Pape. 
G. Manuel 
F. O. Young 


Scores on Columbia target, off-hand 


50 55 55 284 
89 104 104—484 


56 60 48—268 


Young shot 


their 

semi-smokeless 
Young averaged 53.6 or 
Pape averaged 56.8 or 5.68 inch ring. 
Daiss averaged 86.2 or 8.62 inch ring. 
Manuel averaged 96.8 or 9.68 inch ring. 


Pope 
powder, 


rifles and used King’s 
primed with Dupont’s. 
5.36 inch ring. 


Rifle record scores: E. E. Beaman, 115, 116, 


» 
i8 Creedmoor, which is 


8, 8, 6, 9, 22, 2—79, or a 
ial note. 


All comers and members pistol, medals and 


prizes, fifty yards: 

7 

Record scores, pistol: 

66 


Twist revolver medal, all comers and mem- 
bers, fifty yards: 


id 
129. G. Manuel, 89 Dr. J. F. Twist, 187. 
: se Paul Becker shot the following with his 30-30 
on Winchester repeating carbine, using a new 200- 
cael . grain bullet which the Ideal company made for 
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74 73 80 84 
79 81 82 87 92 
9 


Mrs. 
Mrs. Waltham 
Twenty-two and twenty-five caliber 
medals, all comers and members, fifty yards: 
| 20 21 22 27 2 
Fifty consecutive shots, Stevens’ favorite, 
peters. long rifle cartridges. 
39 


Mrs. Waltham 2 36 

Twenty-two rifle record scores: 

E. E. am: 28 31 

Prizes of .22 cartridges from Peters Cartridge 
Company were won this month as follows: 

Pistol, experts—Young, with 41 rings. 

Revolver, members—Becker, with 47 rings. 

Twenty-two rifle, experts—Young, with 20 
rings. 

Twenty-two rifle, members—Mrs. Waltham, 
with 26 rings. 

C. M. Daiss made eleven cartridge buttons 
(our club badge), and presented them for most 
times won on flags of first three scores of each 
shoot, to continue six months. The metal was 
from the ‘‘Maine,’’ and Daiss is an expert in the 
art of making medals as well as good scores. 

Pape, upon finishing his fifty shots, attended 
the Schuetzen prize shoot and made % in four 
shots and 71 in three shots, consecutive tickets, 
walking off with good amounts to his credit. 
Here is a paragraph from one of our morn- 
ing papers worth printing, viz: ‘‘At the honor- 
ary rings the fusileer from Sacramento exe- 
cuted two shots of 73 each out of a possible 
two at 75 each.’ Ye editor, who sat upon Young 
for translating German into Columbia target 
measure and vice versa, will groan in spirit 
when he reads that translation of German tar- 
get into American count. 

Dr. B. H. Foreman of Ione writes that he 
tied the pistol record of 29 on Columbia target. 

F. O. YOUNG, Rec. Secy. 


SHARP-SHOOTING AT LOS ANGELES. 


The following scores were made at the regu- 
lar monthly medal shoot of Los Angeles sharp- 
shooters. The weather conditions were not the 
best, as heavy clouds and a bright sun alternat- 
ed in rapid succession, and with an unsteady 
wind, kept the shooters guessing. Mr. d.. J 
Ricker, manager of Outdoor Life, was a guest 
of the club and shot a practice score with the 
expert class. 

Expert Class 200 yds. 500 yds. 

I Wescott j 40 

WwW ‘ 43 

40 
35 
38 


Hauerwaas 
We 
A. 
FM mg wins Kelly medal; Harper wins med- 
al at 200 yards. 
Aubrey Medal. 
Sharpshooters’ Class— 200 yds. 500 yds. 
G. W. Maxwell 4 
J. Meahl 
George Wilcox 
H. Slotterbeck 
I. Iddings 
H. G. Dow 
3 
Maxwell wins 200-yard medal, 2d class; Slot- 
terbeck wins Aubrey medal. 


In his recent Sotteenees in the East and 
in his continuous run of 175 breaks, Jack Fan- 
ning used shells loaded with Laflin & Rand 
powder. Fanning shoots this entirely now, and 
all of his late records have been made with it. 


SHELL MOUND SCORES. 


San Francisco, April 23. 

The regular semi-monthly shoot of the Gold- 
en Gate Rifle and Pistol Club was held yester- 
day at Shell Mound Park. The weather was 
delightful, though somewhat windy in the af- 
ternoon. 

For unaccountable reasons the attendance 
was lighter than usual, but those that did at- 
tend kept the target moving all day. Our jun- 
ior members in the second class are beginning 
to show marked improvement lately and are 
— very carefully in the various competi- 
tions. 

A. B. Dorrell, in the first class also improves 
steadily, and must soon be placed in the cham- 
pion class. 

The best work of the day was done by F. E. 
Mason in shooting in the contest for the Bush- 
nell trophy. Although the scores were not ex- 
ceptionally high for him, they are a very good 
average in a limited re-entry match. McLaugh- 
lin and Mason still lead in this competition, 
their ten highest scores standing last night— 
McLaughlin 2281, Mason 2278. 


Following are the day’s scores: 
Rifle, 200 yards, 25-ring target, champion 
class, Bushnel trophy: 
F. E. Mason 226 227 226 
First Class— — Medal. Trophy ( contest. 
219 217 220 
Henderson 233 210 215 214 
J. F. 209 
Second Class, club medal scores: 
H. Stettin, Jr 
G. Tammeyer........... 199 197 203 206 179 
E. Woerner 181 198 192 187 185 184 177 192 
Pistoi, 50 yards, standard American target, 
trophy competition: 
J. E. Gorman (revolver) 
J. F. Bridges (pistol) ‘3 
Cc. M. Henderson (pistol) 0 80 86 


A NEW PARKER GUN. 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., in their last 
catalogue announce their production of a low- 
priced gun which doubtless will enjoy a large 
demand, this company’s product being a prime 
favorite among sportsmen, who will be quick 
to avail themselves of the favorable opportunity 
now afforded to obtain a genuine ‘Parker’ 
hammerless at a very moderate outlay. The 
announcement reads: 

“Owing to the increased demand for a Parker 
hammerless gun, at a lower price than formerly 

manufactured by us, we have been induced by 
our many customers to place such a gun on the 

market. 

“We can now supply you with a 12-gauge 
“Vulcan’’ steel (black barrel) gun, 28, 30 and 32 
inch barrels, weights 7% to 9 pounds. Also in 
16 gauge and 20 gauge, 26, 28 and 30 inch bar- 
rels, weights 6% to 8 pounds. Drop, 2% to 3 
inches; length of stock, 14 to 144% inches. Amer- 
ican walnut stock, checked and engraved; pistol 
gr straight grip, and hard rubber butt plate. 

Catalogue price, 3 

This gun, in material and workmanship, is 
first-class, and will be kept up to our high 
standard in fitting, shooting and wearing quali- 
ties. It will fill the wants of persons desiring a 
genuine Parker gun at a medium outlay. 

“We also call special attention to the fact 
that we can supply you with a plain black bar- 
rel, called ‘Titanic’ steel, which we do not hes- 
itate to recommend as a hard, tough, thorough- 
ly reliable barrel, and in consequence suitable 
for shooting nitro powders. 

“We unhesitatingly recommend them for trap 
and pigeon guns when a party desires a barrel 
similar in appearance to the Whitworth fluid 
pressed steel. 

“They will be made in the $100, $150 and $200 
list, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, weights, etc., as per 
catalogue, and will be kept fully up to the high 
standard that has characterized our guns of 
these grades.”’ 
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JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO. 

Among the best new shooter's accessories 
that we have seen so far this season 
prominently mentioned the _ excellent 
mountings for rifle telescope sights made by 
Cataract Tool and Optical Company for the 
Julius King Optical Company of New York and 
Chicago, and furnished by the latter on their 
famous telescope sights. We illustrate herewith 
both rear and front mountings, Nos. 1 and 2 


Front Mounting No. 1, 


(the company supplies them in six different 
models to suit all rifles now on the market), and 
call attention to their rigid and yet light, tasty 
and effective construction. 


No. 1 is a best blued steel side mounting, 
having universal adjustment, extra fine finish 
and accurate graduations throughout. Front 
mounting has ball and socket bearing, dove- 
tailed screw adjusting cross slide and finely 
graduated scale for recording horizontal move- 
ment. The rear mount has lever screw clamp, 


beautifully graduated micrometer screw attach- 


. 


Rear Mounting Nos. 1 and 2. 
ment reading plainly to 1-250 of an inch, for giv- 
ing maximum vertical adjustment of 14 inches, 
and is extremely rigid in any position. This 
mounting is light, very strong and most practi- 
cal device for attaching the telescope to the side 
of the gun. 

No. 2 is same as No. 1, except that the front 
mounting has a sliding lever clamp instead of 
screw-adjusting cross slide. 

Their catalogue illustrates many other forms 
and adaptations of this very valuable device 
and should be consulted if only to keep abreast 
of modern improvements along this line. 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


Holdredge, Nebraska, has a new camera club 
called the Holdredge Amateur Kokak Club. 


About 50,000 trout fry have been sent out 
from the Denver hatchery so far this season. 

Rk. C. Lennie, an old-time figure in cycle 
trade ranks, is a leading spirit in the build- 


ing of the new Santa Monica (California) cycle 
path. 


Mr. Arthur Savage leaves for the Paris ex- 
position on the Oceanic, sailing April 18th. He 
will be absent about five weeks. He goes to in- 
augurate the exhibit of the Savage Arms Com- 
pany. 


“Powderland” is the title of a neat booklet 
just issued by the Laflin & Rand Powder Com- 
pany of New York, containing seventeen illus- 
trations on hunting subjects and much infor- 
mation regarding L. & R. smokeless powder. 


As an outing stove the Primus, made by the 
Primus Company, 197 Fulton street, New York, 
is particularly worthy of mention, burning as 
it does kerosene or petroleum and being small 
enough to carry and powerful enough to cook 
with. 


gurns Will of Longmont, Colorado, writes: 
“A snowy owl was killed by a small boy north- 
east of Longmont a few days ago. The bird 
was quite large, and a nice specimen. It was 
mounted by R. H. Smith, a taxidermist of this 
place.”’ 


The Tritch Hardware Company of Denver 
are showing a beautiful Ithaca shotgun, selling 
for $65, which is attracting much attention from 
the shooters. It is a marvel of the gunmaker's 
art, considering the low price at which it is 
listed. 

The Acme Folding Decoy Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, have an article in the shape 
of a folding decoy that every sportsman in the 
United States should become familiar with. A 
circular describing and illustrating these de- 
coys is sent gratis to any one applying. 

Any of our readers who may desire enlarge- 
ments made from small negatives should not 
fail to write D. E. Abbott, one of our advertis- 
ers, of Huntngton, West Virginia. Mr. Abbott 
has one of the greatest enlarging plants in 
America, and his prices on this work are sur- 
prisingly low. 


Paul E. Steuck of Denver had the misfortune 
on April 6 to lose his valuable English setter 
bitch and brother sportsmen are requested to 
look out for her. She is one year old and in 
color white with lemon ears. Kindly address 
1659 Lawrence street, Denver, with any informa- 
tion obtainable. 


John W. Garrett, the Colorado Springs shot- 
gun crack, who took part in the Lincoln and 
Omaha shoots, writes from Omaha under date 
of April 27th as follows: “Il am shooting a good 
gait. Last night I finished the target tourna- 
ment with an unfinished run of 79 straight. I 
will go to Springfield, Chicago and St. Louis 
from here.” 


The Peters Cartridge Company of Cincin- 
nati has issued a new score book for riflemen, 
which affords them an easy and simple means 
of keeping a fac simile of their targets with all 
the conditions of distance, windage, etc. A re- 
quest to the company, mentioning Outdoor Life, 
is all that is necessary to secure one of these 
valuable articles. 


One of the most artistic and beautiful things 
that we have seen in the shape of a catalogue 
is the booklet being sent out by William Shake- 
speare, Jr., of Kalamazoo, Michigan, maker of 
the Shakespeare Reel. The book is not large, 
but what it lacks in size more than makes up 
in quality, halftone cuts showing up the quali- 
ties of this reel to perfection. 
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Goyett & Packer is the style of a new con- 
cern lately started in Denver at 1566 Broadway 
to conduct a general cycle and buggy wheel re- 
pairing business. These gentlemen are both 
well-known to the old cyclists of Colorado, Mr. 
Goyett having previously conducted a success- 
ful cycle agency in this city, and Mr. Packer 
being at one time one of the speedy racing men 
of the city. 


The newly-elected officers of the North 
Platte (Nebraska) Gun Club are as follows: 
President, W. R. McKeen; vice president, Geo. 
Schatz: secretary, Charles Seyferth; treasurer, 
John Federhoof; executive committee, Thomas 
O'Neal, R. L. Graves, Fred Weingand, George 
L. Carter and W. 8S. Dolson. These, in addi- 
tion to the president and secretary, constitute 
the board of directors. 


H. Strang of C. G. & H. Strang, Colorado 
Springs, an amateur photographer of note and 
well known to our readers, writes us that his 
firm will during the coming season carry a 
more complete line of fishing tackle at their ele- 
gant store than ever before. Another branch 
of their business to which especial attention 
will be given is the repairing of automobiles in 
strictly first-class manner. 


The Lovell Dry Plate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, N. Y., have a very attract- 
ive proposition to make to dealers who are tired 
of small profits and constant complaints. For 
full information address them as above and you 
will thank us for the hint. Lovell plates are 
good plates, as everybody knows, but you don't 
know how good—and profitable—until you in- 
vestigate this proposition. 


The Denver Tent and Awning Company, 1640 
Lawrence street, has in the past year, in conse- 
quence of a phenomenal demand for its product, 
been compelled to more than double its stock, 
working force and shipping facilities. It is now 
in shape to supply every want along its line 
which is experienced by campers, sportsmen 
and outing enthusiasts, and that, too, at 
prices that will appeal to the lightest as well as 
the heaviest purse. 


At the New York Sportsmen's exposition 
tournament, Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Fred CC. Ross won the championship record of 
the world, making the wonderful score of 2429 
out of a possible 2500. This is the greatest rec- 
ord ever made. In this event there were fifteen 


prizes awarded, and fourteen out of the fifteen 
prize winners, including the championship, used 
agen cartridges, and the other one used them 
n part. 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Com- 
pany, Reading, Mass., in a neat little booklet 
which they will be glad to send gratis to all 
applicants, explain the construction, hygienic 
properties and other features of their product 
in a peculiarly interesting way. To all desiring 
the acme of camp comfort without inordinate 
cost we unqualifiedly recommend the mattress 
and cushion therein described, speaking from 
personal experience. 


The Paul Steuck Gun and Repair Company of 
this city has been incorporated with a capitaliza- 
tion of $3,000 to do a mercantile, repair and nov- 
elty business, succeeding the old and well-known 
firm of Paul E. Steuck. The directors of the 
new company are Paul E. Steuck, I. L. Steuck 
and Charles E. Younkman, and the new com- 
pany still retains the old stand at 1659 Lawrence 
street, where patrons will be assured of master 
workmanship and living prices. 


Lantern slide shows, outings awheel, excur- 
tions and other interesting and amusing lines 
of entertainment and recreation have already 
been indulged in by the enterprising Los An- 
geles Camera Club, although that institution 
is but a few months old. Charles Fuller 
Gates, editor of Wheeling of Los Angeles, and 
a cyclist who turned the pedals in many an 
exciting road race at Buffalo, New York, in the 
- days, is one of the leading lights of the 
club. 


John W. Sidle, the well-known telescope 
manufacturer of Philadelphia, writes as fol- 
lows: “I am head over heels in work and send- 
ing telescopes to every nook and cranny of this 
big country—even by registered mail to Alaska. 
Il am now sending my third invoice to a noted 
London firm of rifle makers. These, I have 
reason to believe, are for use in South Africa, 
as mostly “snapshot”’ telescopes are called for, 
aon ed hunters now considering them indispen- 
sable.”’ 


Under the title of “The Department Store 
System’ Major William Cooke Daniels has pub- 
lished in very neat pamphlet form his address 
read before the Philosophical Society of Den- 
ver, Colo., March, 1900. The subject is very 
ably and interestingly handled, and contains 
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OUTDOOR 


THAT Our FRIENDS May Know. 


rhe following two unsolicited letters were received at the office of OUTDOOR LIFE 
during the past month and we publish them for the information they contain. 


LIFE. 


We 


believe that a word to the wise is sufficient, and therefore refrain from comment: 


DENVER, April 6, 100. 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. Co., 

GENTLEMEN: The returns received from 
our advertisement in your valuable paper 
have exceeded our most sanguine expecta 
tions to such an extent that we think it 
but fair to let you know how thoroughly 
satisfied we are. 

We have placed several good agencies 
which are directly traceable to our adver- 
tisement in OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Wishing you all the success that your 
excellent publication deserves, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 

THE GEO. N, PIERCE CoO, 
(Cycle Manufacturers and Jobbers.) 
TOM BOTTERILL, 
Manager Denver Branch. 


very many valuable business suggestions, which 
could be availed of with profit by all engaged 
in the commercial avocation, the argument and 
explanations of the finished methods em- 
ployed in the great “D. & F."” establishment 
being very conclusive and convincing. 


The H H. Kiffe Co 523 Broadway, 
York, are issuing a 170-page 
which should be in the 
in the country. It is a perfect vade mecum on 
sporting goods, complete and exhaustive to an 
unusual degree and nicely bound and lavishly 
illustrated. A careful consultation of its pages 
will reveal abnormally low prices, quality con- 
sidered, and the book is worthy of the most 
careful consideration by the trade. rhe Kiffe 
Co. is a most reputable firm,its goods are of the 
best quality and their prices are all right. 


New 
wholesale price list, 
hands of every dealer 


The new photographic apparatus catalogue of 
the Denver Fire Clay Company, 1742-1746 Champa 
street, is a very beautiful and comprehensive 
book of sixty pages, printed and bound in ele- 
gant style and full of good things of vital inter- 
est to professional and amateur alike. All man- 
ner of apparatus accessories, supplies and 
chemicals are listed, and at prices that will at 
once command a careful and thorough consid- 
eration of this noted concern’s claim to patron- 
age. Copies on request, which we advise to be 
made without delay. 


R. A. Creek, the Racycle agent of 621 Six- 
teenth street, Denver, has purchased a loco- 
mobile, and now plows his way through small 
armies of wide-eyed men, women, children and 
little kids whenever he takes a ride down Six- 
teenth street. It is a great advertisement for 
the Racycle, and as Mr. Creek is a hustler of 
the first water, as well as an accommodating 
salesman, there is always a crowd at the Ra- 
cycle headquarters. Mr. Creek is expecting a 
big shipment of Eagle bicycles very shortly. 
They will list at $50 and $60, the $60 machine 
being the road racer, weighing nineteen pounds. 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
Akron, Ohio, are working early and late to 
meet orders, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have added a great many new machines 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1900. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. Co., 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENTLEMEN:—Regarding my advertise- 
ment in OUTDOOR LIFE I wish to say that 
it has been one of the best investments in 
this l_ne that I have gone into. I have had 
no end of letters and enquiries from the 
ad and a proportionate amount of solid 
business. 
Ilad no idea that you reached so many 


people, but the result speaks for itself. 


Truly yours, 
JOHN W. SIDLE, 


(Telescope Manufacturer.) 


and tools and employed extra labor, it is almost 
impossible for them to keep up with the de- 
mand. This company have recently installed in 
their factory new machinery costing in the 
neighborhood of $5,000—for the manufacture of 
box swivels, which are used extensively in the 
manufacture of artificial baits, and which were 
heretofore made only by English manufacturers 
and hence imported by American bait makers 
at a high price. 


The Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., are highly 

and by the way justly—elated over the fine 
showing recently made by their product in the 
important Grand American Handicap shoot, 
where 54 per cent. of the entire purse was won 
by Parker guns, and the winner of the cham- 
pionship, as well as the second and third lead- 
ing contestants, were all equipped with the ‘‘old 
reliables,”’ as Parkers have come to be affec- 
tionately known by the guild. The official rec- 
ords show that 34.6 per cent. of all guns entered, 
and 37.5 per cent. of all guns winning money, 
were Parkers—a very excellent showing, and 
one certainly to be proud of. 


The Denver Dry Goods Company, of this city, 
have one of the most complete camera and pho- 
tographic departments in the city, and one 
which reflects credit on the men who first 
conceived the plan of adding this department 


to the store. Besides carrying an extensive 
stock of photographic supplies they have a 
large and varied line of cameras, including 


Coronas (the camera used by the United States 
government), the new Quick-shot Magazine 
camera, the Bullard Folding Magazine camera 
and many others. They have the agency for 


the well-known Vici printing paper made by 
Brightman Bros., of Rochester, whose adver- 
tisement, by the way, appears elsewhere in 


Outdoor Life. 


Bach, Becker & Co., the big fur and skin 
dealers and jobbers of Chicago, in their report 
for April of the London fur and skin market 
show that silver fox skins have advanced 10) 
per cent. in value in the last year. One single 
silver fox skin, at the London March sale, sold 
for the enormous price of £580 ($2,890). Colo- 
rado red fox skins have also advanced in the 
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past year. Skins of this species that sold last 
year, best, at $2, are now selling for $6 and $7. 
Coyotes have gone up from 75 cents a year ago 
to $2 and $2.50. Only 500 silver fox skins were 
offered last year for sale on the London mar- 
ket. They will probably show an increase this 
year over last, however, owing to the enormous 
advance in prices. 


The Gold Medal Camp Furniture Company of 
Racine, Wis., have just furnished the federal 
government with 40,000 cots for the use of U. S. 
army in the Philippines. The great capacity of 
this concern is well exemplified, in this con- 
nection, by the fact that this contract was as- 
sumed in January of this year and completed 
in less than four months. The Gold Medal cot 
was selected by the authorities out of a lot of 
twenty-seven different offerings by as many 
firms, thus proving its superiority, for Uncle 
Sam is exceedingly choice about such things. 
This concern, in consequence of extensive en- 
largements of plant and installation of new ma- 
chinery, is now prepared to fill orders in any 
quantity with prompt dispatch. 


The American Dry Plate Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., are enjoying a heavy trade in their 
excellent gelatine and argentic plates. The for- 
mer (made to order of any grade of speed for 
special work if desired), supplies a_ long-felt 
want to those who desire a plate on which they 
can depend for absolute uniformity and perfect 
quality, easy to manipulate, giving perfect 
gradation of tone, with full density, quick in 
fixing. And the latter, designed for the making 
of positive pictures, are made to take the place 
of the old wet tin type process, and is the only 
dry plate made that can be used successfully 
both for gallery and automatic photographic 
machine work. The prices are very reasonable 
and the quality is all that can be desired. 


The catalogues of the Rochester Camera and 
Supply Company, and the Ray Camera Com- 
pany, both of which concerns are branches of 
the Rochester Optical and Camera Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., are two books which will be 
carefully read with interest by all photograph- 
ers, amateur or professional. The famous 
Poco, Ray and Premo cameras of this great 
concern are now ranked as standards of perfec- 
tion and need no commendation at our hands. 
But these alone are not the only good things 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


listed in the Rochester Optical Company's pub- 
lications. All kinds of lenses, photographic ap- 
paratus and supplies are quoted, and a knowl- 
edge of the contents of these elegant publica- 
tions is equivalent to a liberal education in pho- 
tography and its manifold appliances. Sent free 
upon request. 


Nothing could be less imitative of the ‘Jungle 
Books” than the “Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by 
the author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
yet in a different way Mr. Thompson is doing 
for the plains and forests of America very much 
the same thing that Rudyard Kipling has done 
for the jungles of India. He is, moreover, not 
merely a most sympathetic observer of the 
ways of animals, but a most accomplished art- 
ist, the products of whose brush and pencil 
complement the work of his pen. In Wahb, the 
grizzly, he has added a new character to fiction, 
his method of characterization and description 
being at once realistic and romantic. The illus- 
trations are printed in tints, and the decorative 
arrangement of the smaller drawings has been 
supervised by the artist’s wife. The Century 
Company, New York, publishers. 


The sporting goods department of the George 
Tritch Hardware Company, of Denver, has this 
year experienced a notable increase in all gen- 
eral lines of the sporting goods, such as base 
ball goods, base ball uniforms, golf goods, ete. 
They have equipped the following teams of 
the state with base ball uniforms: State Nor- 
mal School, Greeley; Colorado Springs High 
School; Tipton Tea Base Ball Club, of Denver; 
Manual High School of Denver; Denver Fire 
Clay Company; Denver Wheel Club; Elyria 
team; North Denver High School; Sacred Heart 
College and others. This company has placed 
a $2 fishing tackle outfit on the market that 
can't be beat for the price. George Tritch, Jr. 
is very enthusiastic over the Victor base ball, 
which has been adopted as the official ball of 
the Inter-Scholastic League of Colorado, and 
which Manager Tebeau of the Denver Base Ball 
Club is using this year in all his games. 


The process employed by the Gunbore Treat- 
ment Company, 7 and 9 Warren street, which 
has wrought such a furor in shooting circles, 
consists of a chemical treatment, without heat, 
and changes the color of the bore to a dark blue 
or black, making the surface hard and smooth, 


WM. READ & SONS’ DISPLAY AT THE BOSTON SHOW, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


and penetrating the pores of the metal, filling 
them and preventing the entrance of ravaging 
agents. The treatment cannot fill up pits and 
rust spots (metal once gone cannot be replaced), 
but all further pitting or rusting is arrested. It 
does not change the resisting power of the 
metal or its tensile strength. The company 
guarantee that the finest gun or rifle will be 
treated without injury and with the results 
claimed. Only the most careful and experienced 
workmen are employed. The treatment requires 
from ten to twelve days, according to the char- 
acter of the metal, and may be equally well ap- 
plied to the exterior of gun barrels with the 
most satisfactory results. Hundreds of testi- 
monials received seem to confirm the makers’ 
claims in full, and we-advise a trial of this won- 
derful convenience. 


An Odd Deer Head. 

Cc. E, Aiken, Colorado Springs’ popular taxi- 
dermist, has received from C, D. Haines an ex- 
ceedingly odd deer head, a trophy secured last 
fall by that gentleman near Rifle, Colo. 

The left beam, owing to some accident while 
in the pulpy velvet condition, has been deflect- 
ed towards the center of the head, while from 
its under side has sprung out a small prong, 
which ranges forward opposite the eyes. It is 
quite an unique specimen. 


Peters Cartridges. 

For three consecutive years the world's 
championship record, as well as the greater 
number of prizes offered, have been won with 
Peters cartridges, loaded with King’s semi- 
smokeless powder. The Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany loads no black powder behind a bullet. 

Peters cartridges also won first prize in the 
New York pistol matches, and they did good 
work and made good showing in the revolver 
matches. They also won first place in rifle and 
pistol contest at Boston show. 


A New Nebraska F. and G.P.A 


Lincoln, Neb., April 28, 1900. 
Editor Outdoor Life—On April 20th about 
fifty or sixty shooters of this state held a meet- 
ing at the Lindell hotel in this city, and organ- 
ized what is to be known as the Nebraska State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. J. H. 
Ager. of Lincoln, was elected president and 


-Jno. T. Dorgan secretary and treasurer. 


The object of the organization will be to se- 


MAINP’S 2! THE PLACE TO 
SPEND VACATIONS. 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE MAILED FOR 

FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS. 


Address H. W. RANKIN, 2" ECUTON 


cure suitable legislation through the Legisla- 
ture the coming winter, and to provide a game 
warden. Our idea is to tax the shooters own- 
ing a gun so much money, and in that way we 
will have a fund to pay a game warden. 

L. DORGAN, Sec'y. 


To Users of Lovell Plates. 


The Lovell Dry Plate Mfg. Co. have the fol- 
lowing advice to give to amateurs using their 
plates: 

Begin with a good plate,and give it intelli- 
gent treatment in development, and you will 
have little need to worry about results. If you 
will use the Lovell Plate and any of the develop- 
ers given below, you will find more satisfaction 
in your photography than is possible in individ- 
ualexperimenting. In these formulas the pro- 
portions are carefully chosen to produce good 
negatives. The pyro-soda developer is, when all 
is said,the best and most economical. It will 
stain the tingers a little, however, and hence the 
ladies prefer one or other of the several varieties, 
such as metol-hydroquinone, eikonogen, ortol, 
etc. They are all good,and will all give perfect 
negative 

Pyro-metol developer for Lovell Plates. 

No. 1— Water, 16 0zs.; oxalic acid, 4 0z.; pyro- 
gallic acid, 1 oz ; metol (Hauff) 14 oz.; bromide 
potassium, 16 grs. 

o. 2—Water, 64 ozs.; sulphite sodium (crys- 
tals) 8 ozs. ; carbonate (crystals) 40ozs. 

To develop, take: No. 1, 1 0z.; No. 2, 5 ozs.; 
water, 2 to 4 ozs. 


A Subscriber's Estimate of ‘‘Outdoor Life.’’ 


W. W. Bingham, of the big g brokesnge and 
commission firm of Bingham & Son, of Omaha, 
writes untler date of February 24: “Permit me 
to say that of several sporting magazines and 
papers I take none has a warmer welcome than 
OUTDOOR LIFE. Next to being able to partici- 
yate in the sport itself it comes the nearest of 
1aving the music of the trout stream, the sough- 
ing of the pines and the spirit that makes man 
who loves nature nearerin touch with the Author 
and Giver of all these tlessings than is to be 
found in any other work of a similar character 
that finds its way to my table. It not only tends 
to build character but puts us where we can say 
with Shakespeare of old: We ‘know a bank 
whereon the wild thyme blows, the oxlip and 
the nodding violet grows’; and again have 
found ‘sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks, and good in every thing.’ = 


A Word to Leuenne of Wild Game Pictures. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is in receipt of a lecterfrom A. 
G. Wallihan, the great game photographer, in 
which we are assured of an illustrated article 
from his pen in the very near future. 


FOR SALE.—Old established taxidermy busi- 
ness. Fine stock. Splendid custom business. 
For particulars address ‘““Taxidermy,”’ care Out- 
door Life. 


The Cleanest and 


auickest ot it’ NOBel’s Sporting Ballistit 


Leading Powder 
for Game and 
Trap Shooting. 


Whi? Because Shooters, Sportsmen and Gun Clubs recognize 
psd: df that beyond all other Powder it is 


Aevmetes Reliable, Safe and Sure, Pleasant to shoot, Smokeless, Waterproof, Has great 
velocity, Has practically no recoil. It does not foul or injure the gun barrels. 


FOR THE SAME REASONS It will hone in any climate, any length of time. 
Nobel’s Sporting Ballistite has been accepted by Sportsmen as the 


favorite Sporting Powder. 


Shells loaded with this Powder 
can be obtained from all 
Cartridge Companies, Gun and 
Ammunition Dealers. 


J. H. LAU & COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NOBEL’S SPTG. BALLISTITE, 


No. 75 Chambers St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Importers and Dealers in Firearms, Ammunition and Fencing Goods. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUNS 
EASY 


Call at the Denver Office and See the New Models. 


THE 


L st of Colorado Agents secured since January Ist: 


S. A. Hoskins, Del Norte. J. C. Gramley, Aspen. 
A. L. Stroup, Monte Vista. ) 5.5. Graham, Durango. 
Lauis B. Wood, Canon City. Arbor Cycle Co., Silverton. 
F. H. Chapman & Co., Montrose. L. H. Skinner, Colorado Springs 


THE RACYCLE AGENCY, 621 16th St., DENVER. 


R. A. Creek, Racycle Distributor for Colorado. 


ake B f Your Gun! 
atcxe OT LUN 

“THERE is no reason in 

IS IT RUSTING letting the bore of 

AND PITTING? your gun rust or pit, as it 

————————————_—_—_= can all be prevented by 

» the Gun Bore Treatment 

If it is, which is chemical, and 

HOW LONG DO ¥ neue not require heat = 

application. No injury to 

YOU EXPECT IT the finest rifle. Guns 


TO SHOOT WELL? treated over four years 


ago and shot thousands 
e e of times and let stand 


months without cleaning 

Write for Circulars are to-day in as perfect 

C. H. WEBSTER and Prices to condition as when treated. 
TAILOR GUN BORE TREATMENT CO. 


7 and 9 Warren St.. NEW YORK. 


—— _ | Classify and Preserve 
Brown Hotel Your Negatives 


PERFECT ALBUM holding 300 Films, 
any size up to 4x5 in., holding them flat. 
Substantially bound—board covers, half 
linen. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


Also, Perfect Scrap Book, Price, $1, $2, $3. 
| Sample Edition, 12 full size pockets, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 


PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 
Am. Tract Society Bldg., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CONDITIONS FOR “OUTDOOR LIFE’’ SHOT GUN CONTEST. 


With a view to conserving and advancing the 
interest in trap-shooting among the Western fra- 
ternity, 0UTDOOR LIFE ofters, to the sportsmen 
west of the Missouri River only, a special prize 
consisting of a high-grade Parker shotgun, to be 
competed for by club members only, under the 
following conditions: 

ist—Contestants must be members in good 
standing of a fully organized club for at least 
three months before the date of initial shoot and 
must,on or before the first day of July, 1900, de- 
clare their intention of competing for this prize, 
a record of their names being kept by the proper 
club officials and a copy thereof mailed to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE on or before July 10, 1900, 

2d—Such competition to be a special separate 
event and to be shot for on the first regular shoot- 
ing davin the month of each club competing, 
the order of the event to be at the discretion of 
the club itself, but in all cases to be known and 
designated as ‘The OUTDOOR LIFE Shot Gun 
Prize Competition. 

3d—No restriction will be placed on the num. 
ber of entrants, but all conditions must be strict 
ly complied with in all cases. 

ith—No entry fee or expense otherthan the 
usuai club charge for birds will be exacted. 

Sth--The complete individual scores of con 
testants properly certified and attested to by the 
secretary and scorer of the club to which they 
belong must in all cases be transmitted to OUT 


The Prize. tine Damascus or Titanic 


checking and engraving, skeleton butt-plate, 


steel 


DOOR LIFE within three days after the comple- 
tion of such shoot. 

6th—The competition to consist of six scores, 
one each month for six months, beginning with 
July and ending with December, 1900, inclu- 
sive. 

ith—The gun to be awarded to that shooter 
who shall at the end of this competition be found 
to have made the highest aggregate of kills in 
the six events. In case of ties, the tie to be shot 
off on the “miss-and out” plan, repeatedly, until 
a winner is finally determined, the results of 
such “miss-and-out” shoots to be transmitted to 
OUTDOOR LIFE within three days of their com. 
pletion. Such ties to be shot off on the first club 
shooting day of January, 191, under same “rise” 
c onditionsas the preceding six events, but “miss- 
and-out. 

Sth Each event to be a shoot at fifteen inani- 
mate targets thrown at unknown angles from 
the trap regularly employed by the competing 
club in their club shoots, the birds being shot at 
from sixteen yards’ rise. American Shooting 
Association rules to govern where not in conflict 
with conditions herein specified. 

{th At the end of the six shoots, each club 
will be required, in case of ciub ties, to shoot off 
same “miss-and-out” until one high gun shall be 
determined in each club, so as to lessen the num- 
ber of entrants in the final shoot-off of ties for in- 
dividual possession, 


The gun offered asa prize in the above competition is a Parker Hammerless with 


barrels, fine imported stock, silver shield, tine 


straight or pistol grip in either 10, 12, 14, l6or 20 gauge. 


This weapon is a beautiful example of modern skillin gun making, and will be built exactly to the 
winner's order and specitications, conformable to grade. 


For the convenience of club officials, we 
the names of announced entrants in the 
out and affix it to a sheet of paper on which the 
fore 


ENTRIES FOR THE 


herewith print a heading for the entry sheet recording 
“OUTDOOR LIFE Shot-Gun Prize Competition.” 
list can 
July 10, 1900, in order to insure competitive recognition: 


“OUTDOOR LIFE” SHOT GUN PRIZE 


Please cut 


be extended and mail to this office on or be- 


COMPETITION, 


Under conditions published by OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Date 


Name of Club 
Located at 


NAMES OF ENTRANTS. 


CERTIFICATE, 


As duly authorized officers of the 


(Name) 
of 


certify 


(Location) 


Club 
we hereby 


that the (Number) entrants whose 


names are hereunto appended have been bona 
fide members in good standing in this club for 
three months preceding date of this certificate. 


Club President. 


Club Secretary. 


The following form of score card to be invariably used in this competition: 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


FOR PARKER SHOT-GUN. 


Donated by OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Club 
ENTRANTS. 


SCORE 


Date of Shoot 


IN DETAIL. KILLS “TOTAL, 


*Aggregate for full shoot as cumulatively made. 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above competitive scores made under conditions im 
posed by OUTDOOR LIFE in its Individual Shot-Gun Competition for Parker Hammerless Gun, 


Official Scorer. 
NOTE 
uary, 1901, number. 


-A separate scrre card blank for the final “* 


Secretary of Club. 


miss-and-out events” 


will be printed in the Jan 


‘ 
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